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Rationale 

it is over. The teacher shortage that has plagued the United States for the 
last two decades no longer exists. Currently there Is an over s^PP’Y ^ teachers 
at nearly all levels and In nearly all areas with „ 

nursery school, handicapped, physical education, and Industr al 
The ratio of qualified teaching applicants to teaching positions ’" ^70 ranged 

from up to 50 to 1 In some suburbs to 3 to 1 In large c ties. 
example, 2000 persons applied for 700 vacant positions In the sP»*lng of 1970. 
Presently the oversupply Is even greater. According to the National Education 
Association there was a 38,000 teacher surplus In 19&9. 1 1 * s est mated that the 

s^rplirwin grow to 55,000 a year by 1975. Fr^ 1970 to 1980 t »s pred cted 
that there will be 4,2 million teachers available to fill only 2.4 million 

positions. 

It is different. Although ell men probably knew thel r age as one of 

frighteningly rapid change, the present seems to be a time P®’’* 
change. Many view the late I960's and the I 970 's as a transitional P«f'^ ‘^at 
will usher In living patterns that are substantially different from those that 
have existed In the recent past. Ferment, doubt, and Involvement are seen every- 
where In relation to our bursting population, our expanding urban centers, our 
deteriorating physical environment, our International commitments, our techno- 
logical efforts, our Institutions, our social customs, our humanity. The 
changes that are evolving In our society today arc and will be Increasingly 
reflated In schools. Schools and teaching will probably be different phenomena 
than they were. Not only will we need fewer teachers In the years ahead In 
relation to the Jobs that arc available, but we will probably need teachers who 
have the abilities and knowledge backgrounds to function In the schools that 
will exist In the years ahead. 

It Is expensive. To adequately prepare a person to become a teacher Is an 

expensive endeavor. The cost of teacher education Is ”^’’® 

willingness and ability to support university programs oF al ^YP«s Is dwindling. 
Contributions, state funds, and other funds have decreased alarmingly as those 
who govern and support universities have begun to question the role P“'[P?®® 
of the university In light of recent campus activities and events. 
are that universities will have to operate on limited budgets In the period we 
are now approaching. It means that well organized, ®FF®ctIve programs In all 
areas Including teacher education might be maintained and that other programs 
might be eliminated. 

Drastic changes In the teaching market, the nature of our times, and the 
support of universities demand an examination of present teacher cducat on pro- 
grams. Their nature and effectiveness need to be determined as an Jnltla step 
in meeting the challenge of these changes. On the basis of 

of existing programs, the decision to maintain existing programs, alter existing 
programs, or develop new programs can be made. 

It Is the purpose of this Investigation to examine selected aspects of teacher 
education programs In the Department of Curriculum and Instruction as a basis for 
establishing the future direction of the total teacher education program of the 
department. 
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Problem 



The specific problems Investigated In this project were the following: 




of the Department of Curriculum and Instruction? 




and Instruction? 



3. 




tion? 



This study was concerned with five major programs and twenty subprograms or 
sections of these programs. The programs and subprograms researched were: 

1, NurseryKIndergarten - Primary Integrated Program (N-3) 

a. Nursery Kindergarten. Sect. 1 

b. Nursery Kindergarten. Sect. 2 

c. Primary. Sect. 1 

d. Primary. Sect. 2 

2. Elementary Integrated Program (1-6) 

a. Professional Semester. Sect. 1 

b. Professional Semester. Sect. 2 

c. Professional Semester (Center). Sect. 3 

d. Regular Two Semester Group. Sect. 1 

e. Trainers of Teacher Trainers. Sect. 1 

f. Trainers of Teacher Trainers. Sect. 2 

g. Project Together. Sect. 1 

3, Junior High-Middle School Program (7-9) 

a. Project Together. Sect. 1 

4. Senior High School Program 

a. English. Sect. 1 

b. Social Studies. Sect. I 

c. Mathematics. Sect. 1 

d. Science. Sect. 1 

e. Foreign Languages. Sect. 1 



5, Intern Program 

a. Primary. Sect. 1 

b. Elementary. Sect. 1 

c. Secondary. Sect. 1 




section of ths Senior High School i 
data concerning some programs were 
fewer than twenty subprograms. 



acquired, and In reality the study dealt with 
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Other programs such as the Institute In Education and High Impact “learns v/ere 
not Investigated because of their marginal relationship to the Department of 
Curriculum and Instruction and their heavy Involvement In their own evaluation. 

The aspects of the programs selected for study were those over which the 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction has the greatest control: student 

teaching and the accompanying Integrated course work. Since In the case of Sen or 
High programs, the methods courses are not Integrated but precede student teaching, 
these were In-'estlgated along with the periodic student teaching seminars In those 
programs. Course requirements outside the Department such as School and Society, 
Philosophy of Education, Learning and Development, and Appraisal and Evaluation as 
well as other Curriculum and Instruction courses were not part of the study. In 
many Instances, however, students provided unsolicited Information about these 
requl rements. 

The students which this study sought to describe and examine were the students 
In the twenty subprograms. Most, but not all, of the Information acquired concerns 
students who were In their last or only semester of student teaching. The Inten- 
tion was to establish baseline data on students who were completing their programs. 
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II 

PROCEDURES 



The programs and students that this Investigation sought to describe and 
analyze were the programs offered and the students In attendance during the first 
sernester of the 1970-71 academic year. The genera l design was to °‘**®*" , 

concerning programs through Instructor Interviews and logs, student 
and Interviews, and cooperating teacher questionnaires, and student data throug 
questionnaires, examinations, and other Instruments. 



Pr ogram Data Instruments 

The specific Instruments employed with the va. lous Individuals to obtain 
descriptions and evaluations of the five teacher education programs were the 
following: 



1. Instructors 

Logs. Each of the twenty Instructors^ of the twenty subprograms were 
TiS^ested to complete a weekly log for the ent I re semester. Each week 

they were given and asked to cof.iplete a log "9 

questions. They were asked to Indicate the objectives their student., 
achieved, the activities they utilized, and the evaluative techniques 
they employed. In addi t Ion, they were asked to describe 
aspects of their activities for that week that did not readily fit 
this format, and they were asked to lUbmlt along with the log all 
reproduced materials used during the week. 

Interviews. Each of the twenty Instructors was asked to submit to an 
I ndepth , structured Interview conducted by a member of the research 
team. These Interviews were conducted during the months of November 
and December. They took approximately one hour to complete. An 
Instructor Interview Schedule^ was created and used. It 
goals, content, materials, learning activities, and evaluation of the 
seminars and methods courses; on type, duration, teacher role, evalua- 
tion, and other matters concerning the student teaching 
on various topics dealing with the total program. Syllabi, bibliogra- 
phies, and other materials used to give general direction to programs 
were acquired during the Interviews. 



^In cases where subprograms were being taught by a team of Instructors, 
logs were either done jointly or by one team member. 

I ^See Appendix A for log sheet. 

? ^See Appendix B for Instructor Interview Schedule. 

1 
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2. Present Students 

Questionnaires. Students In all twenty subprograms^were asked to^com- 
plete a questTonnaire concerning numerous aspects of thel r^teacner 
education programs. The Instrument, Student Questionnaire • 

of fifteen Items that requested students to P**®;;***® could 

evaluations of the outcomes of their programs, how their programs could 

be Improved, the positive and negative qualities of * 

and of other related topics. The Instrument was distributed during 
December and January to approximately 350 students. 

Interviews. In an effort to obtain additional program description and 
evaluation that could not easfly be secured with the Student Question- 
naire, Indepth Interviews were conducted with selected groups of 
students. The Student Group Interview Scheclule^ w®s deve oped and used 
to structure the Interviews. The major Items with which 
personal characteristics, goals and 9 oal achievement, evaluation, 
prediction about student’s professional future, teaching competence, and 
overall evaluation of the teacher education program. Each of the twenty 
program Instructors was requested to select three to five 
be Interviewed using any selection method he wished. The Interv ews 
were held during January and took approximately one hour ^'®J®! 

They were conducted by a group of graduate students *^®^**^®®V 

of one of the research assistants. These graduate students, who had 
been studying the Interview process as a course requirement, were also 
responsible In large part for developing the Interview schedule. 

3, Graduated Students 

Questionnaires. A total of forty students who had finished their teacher 
Location programs within the last three years were asked to c^P‘®J®6 
a questirnnaire, Self-Evaluation Questionnaire for Graduated Students. 
This questionnaire, developed by the researchers, was **®®*9"®^ ® ® 

graduLed students rate the level of their preparedness for ®. 

teaching position as a result of the teacher educat on program In which 
they participated. The Instrument consisted of 29 Items mostly con- 
cerning a variety of learnings or possible outcomes from Programs, such 
as, ability to plan, knowledge of teaching skills, knowledge of child 
development, and acquisition of motivation techniques. ^1?® 
nal res were distributed In February to approximately equal numbers of 
graduated K-3, 1-6, 7-9 end 10-12, and Intern students. 



See Appendix C for Student Questionnaire, 

See Appendix 0 for Student Group Interview Schedule. 

See Appendix E for Self-Evaluation Questionnaire for Graduated Students. 
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4, Cooperating Teachers 

Questionnaire. The questionnaire administered to graduated students for 

Llf-evaluation was altered slightly and administered to 

teachers to obtain their perception of the preparedness of the student 

teachers with whom they had worked during the past three years. The 

Instrument, Student Teacher Evaluation Questionnaire for Cooperating 

Teachers7, was administered to approximately eight 

in each of the N-3, 1-6. 7-9 and 10-12, and Intern programs during the 

month of February. 



7$ee Appendix F for Student Teacher Evaluation Questionnaire for 
Cooperating Teachers. 
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Student Dala Instruments 

The Instruments used to provide Information on students presently partic- 
ipating In the five teacher education programs were the following: 

1. questionna ires. Students In all twenty programs were asked to complete 
a questionnaire concerning their education, family, and work experience 
backgrounds as well as their Interests and professional goals and 
motivations. The questionnaire. Student Information Form®, was distrib- 
uted during December and January to approximately 350 students. 

2. Knowledge Exa mination . All students who were Involved In student^ ^ 

teaching during the fall semester and were In the process of completing 
the requirements of their teacher education program were requested .n 

submit to an examination. The Instrument used. Knowledge Instrument (KU, 
was developed by the researchers from several sources. Of the 77 

Items of which It was composed, the first 57 were multiple-choice It^s 
taken from the National Teacher Examination, the next 19 were multiple- 
choice Items constructed by the researchers, and the last Is an open- 
ended Item. Initially a pool of 89 Items from the National Teacher 
Examination dealing with learning. Individual differences, evaluation, 
history or philosophy, and human growth and development was Identiried. 
These Items were administered to several classes of graduate students 
and on the basis of an analysis of these test results 32 Items were 
found to be unsuitable and were discarded. The 19 newly created Items 
were designed to measure students* knowledge of current topics, ideas, 
and authorities. These Items dealt with curriculum, 

administration, school organization, urban education, and chi Id develop- 
ment, They were administered to several groups of graduate students, 
also< and In several Instances revisions were necessary. The complete 
Instrument was administered during two special examination sessions In 
January, It took approximately 45 minutes to complete, 

3. Attitude Inventory, The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAl) 
was administered to students completing their teacher education program 
at two special examination sessions In January# This Insti’ument Is 
designed to measure those attitudes of a teacher which predict well 
he will get along with pupils In Interpersonal relationships, and 
Indirectly how well satisfied he wl 1 1 be with teaching as a vocation. 

The Instrument Itself contains 150 attitudinal statements about which 
the student Indicates his agreement or disagreemeiat. It took approx- 
imately 30 minutes to complete. 

4. Persona 1 1 ty I nventory . To determine general personality traits or 
manifest needs of students completing their teacher education programs, 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) was administered at 
two special examination sessions In January, The EPPS was created 



®See Appendix G for Student Information Form. 
^See Appendix H for Knowledge Instrument. 
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*To provide <|ulck and convenient measures of a number of relatively 
Independent normal personality variables,"'' The variables are; 

(1) achievement, (2) deference, (3) order, (4) exhibition, (5) autonomy, 
(6) affiliation, (7) Intraceptlon, (8) succorance, (9) dominance, 

(10) abasement, (II) nurtu ranee. (12) change, (13) endurance, (14) hetero 
sexuality, and (15) aggression,'^ The Instrument consists of 225 pairs 
of statements of which the subject must select the one from each pair 
for which he has greater preference. The EPPS as wel I as the MTAI were 
selected for use because of their well established norms with education 
and general populations and their wide use in numerous other Investiga- 
tions of teachers. 



The data obtained from the program Instruments were examined for trends, 
j likenesses, and differences among the five major teacher education programs, 

! Attempts were made to quantify these data wherever possible, although In many 
cases results are presented In narrative statement form only. 

Data obtained from the student Instruments, excluding the questionnaire which 
was treated In a similar fashion as the program data, wore submitted to computer 
analysis. Means and standard deviations were determined for the total program 
and each of the five major programs. To determine significant dlfferwce among 
mean scores and between mean scores and norms one-way analysis of variance and 
other tests were used. 




^ Vilen L. Edwards. Edwards Personal Preference Schedule Manual , 
New York! The Psychological Corporation, 1959, p. 5. 

^^See Appendix I for description of the variables. 
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Introduction 

The purpose of this description of teacher education programs Is ^-fold. 
First an attempt has been made to describe curricular and Instructional 
practices and^tterns within each of four groups of programs In the 
of Curriculum and Instruction: N-3. 1-9, 10-12. and ntern. Jecon^ an att^t 

was made to bring meaning to these programs by comparing them to specified 
of criteria or expectations. 

The following descriptions of programs are based 
interviews, weekly logs, and supplementary Information gleaned from Instruc 

tional materials used by the Instructors. 

Programs and subprograms examined In this section are somewhat different 
from thofe In other sections. The 1-6 and 7-9 programs were , 

one group for this analysis because the one 7-9 subprogram and J"® 
sUbpr^rams were both Project Together programs and nearly Identical In 
and%o?mat. This resulted In 7 subprograms In the 1-9 program or J^® 

N-3 program was composed of 3 subprograms, the Pj^^ram o 3 

Intern program of 3 for a total of 16 subprograms. This Is »«v«ra 

the total number of subprograms In actual operation because not all of the 

IntervLId or retum«l log,. Also, 

and Social Studies Instructors conducted joint seminars, these two group 
merged. 

To facillt.te the reporting of Information about the 
tional practice, found within each of the four groups of programs, the following 
five components or aspect, of programs have been treated separate yj 



1. Curricular patterns 

2. Student goals (Type of teacher desired) 

3. Content goals (Information and skill objectives) 

4. Type of student teaching experience 

5. Supervision of student teachers 
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Curriculum Patterns 

in an attempt to categorize the variety of curricular planning patterns which 
were described In the Interviews held with Instructors, supervisors, or teams 
responsible for each of the sixteen programs being described, four common 
organizational patterns have been selected: (I) Separate Subjects Curriculum, 

(2) Activity Curriculum, (3) Broadfleld Curriculum, and (4) 

Each of these four curriculum planning patterns was defined prior to catcgoriz 

tion of the programs as follows: 

1. S eparate Subleet Curriculum . This pattern of curriculum planning uses 
u^ts or blocks of subject matter as the basis for an Instructional 
program. The curriculum Is predetermined for students by the 

and Instruction often tends toward the Instructor ^f^turlng or tel ling. 
Students are typically assigned a rather passive role as listener and 

rememberer. 

2. Activltv Curriculum. A curriculum organized In this manner combines the 
Identification of a few general categories or areas of student needs 

and Interests by the Instructor with Instruction In regard to these 
broad areas being determined to a great extent by the expressed concerns 

and Interests of the students. Subject "»tter In " 

Is typically viewed as a resource to be utilized as needed. Unlike the 
separate subject curriculum, the activity curriculum Is not pro planned 
but rather emerges during the course of the Instroctlonal program. The 
teacher In this pattern typically assumes the role of guide or facilita- 
tor with Instruction taking the form of discussions rather than lectures. 

3. Broad Fields Curriculum . This pattern of curriculum planning is similar 
to that of the separate subjects curriculum Insofar as subjwt matter 
retains Its primacy as a determinant of Instructional practice, although 
In the broad fields curriculum related subject matter areas are grouped 
together for Instructional purposes. As In the separate subjTCt 
curriculum, the Instructlonwl methods tend to be those of telling or 
showing by the Instructor and the curriculum Is typically predetermined. 

I*. Core Curriculum. In this pattern for curriculum planning, both student 
Interests and subject matter are rejected as primary organizat onal foci 
and essential activities are Identified and used to structure Instruc- 
tional practice. For example, certain basic Jm-d 

guidance, discipline, and subject matter competency might be Identified 
and used as organizing centers for a teacher training program. Values 
and valuing tend to bo enphasized In this approach and subject matter 
tends to be viewed as a resource. A broadly determined or 
curriculum leaves room for teacher-student planning within the plan o 

Instruction. 
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Given these definitions of general types of curriculum planning, an att^pt 
was made to categorize the four programs. It Is Important to remember In 
to these categorizations of programs that what Is being categorized Is an emphasis 

or trend within each program abstracted frcm the ^ Mtirla r While 

planning provided by Instructors In Interviews and supplementary materials. While 

the result of this attempted categorization may be no more than the suggestion 
that further work be done to more adequately describe programs, the tendency 
toward one curricular pattern rather than another within programs may be a factor 
Involved In explaining the type of teacher actual y being developed >" * 
assuming that Instructional practices or media fol low ng from such 
patterns Is at least a part of the message being received or learned by prospec- 
tive teachers. 

The data presented In Table I reveal that none of the subpr^ rams employs a 
separate subjects curriculum pattern, the broad fields* pattern Is employed some- 
what, but It Is the activity and core curriculum patterns that are used most 
extensively. By programs It can be seen that the N-3 program Is PJ**™!]* ^ »>, 

field, the 1-9 program is activity Is In the Intern program, and the 10-12 program 

Is core. 
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TABLE I 

CATEGORIZATION OF SUBPROGRAMS BY FOUR 
CURRICULAR PATTERNS 




1-9 

10-12 



1 

3 



Intern 




Total 



9 



5 



2 
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While the summary of the descriptive Information eoll«:ted revwls 
among the programs In regard to curricular planning 

categorizing the programs due In part to the Integral re atlonship In most cases 
beLeen seminar or methods classes and the 

both the nature of curriculum planning and Instructional methods J® . 

Ttudeit t^chlng experiences tend to result In a 

description of a total program may be different than If Just ® ,, 

sS were to be described. This ««y have resulted n dassify ng the 10- 
program as having a core curriculum pattern. A further explication Is the ^ 
of lab sections or discussion sections In addition to lecture or presentation 
sessions. To categorize a program In terms of these relationships xo "9 
may be to Ignore the unique and distinctive nature of each component. J'"®® 
M«h*ng 4erl*nc. of siudents Is th. focal point for seme 
tively Ignore student teaching cxperlenw* or to 

a distorted view of these programs. Aside from ^^«*«,***^^ reflects 

cateqorlzlng programs, It Is possible that the resulting view of programs *^^Xcts 
tt^ene^al^vCrresinted or developed by students or an outside observer who 
may tend to view the components collectively as ' the program e 

Information about curriculum patterns when regarded In light of other Informa 
tion In this report may suggest Investigation of: 

1. The relation, If any, between curriculum patterns and the knowledge 
acquired by students. 

2. Curricular patterns and student "success" or "failure" In student 
teaching and as full-time teachers. 

3. Curricular patterns and student teacher perception of a teacher's role. 

4. Curriculum patterns In teacher training programs and 
Instructional patterns used by student teachers and graduate! of these 

programs. 

Student Goals 

During th. Interview conducted with Instructors or 
questions were asked concerning th. type of teacher It was J?P*^ 
were responsible for was helping to develop. A summary of the 9/“? 

reported^n Table II. This list of student goals * » ® ®j;**®"*f*. ''J" 
the resDonses that were given. When Instructors used different but sImJar terms 
to express what seemed to be the same goal, the various responses were srouped 
together and assigned an Inclusive label or heading. This pr^ess 
ig^goals which were then categorized Into 4 areas and a miscellaneous category 

that seemed to emerge naturally. 

From Table II It can be seen that as a total program or group, what the 
Instructors of the programs hold as goals for students In 
student centered, creative, open to Ideas, change agent 
self-evaluative. Of somewhat lesser Importance are ^he gw}* 

comnunlty awareness, and leadership In education. By * "^ *''[**“• ^ 
student goals are: N-3 — creative, self-evaluative, open to Ideas, ability to 
relate theory to practice, student centered, and being effective In general. 
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TABLE It 

STUDENT GOALS FOR FOUR PROGRAMS 
AS IDENTIFIED BY INSTRUCTORS 




Programs 



Student Goals 




General : 

Urban teacher 

Effective teacher 2 

Educational leader 1 

Successful teacher 
Competent teacher 
Committed teacher 



5 

3 

5 

1 

3 

2 



Innovative: 
Creative 
Open to Ideas 
Change agent 



3 2 2 

2 3 

1 3 2 



2 

2 

1 



9 

7 

7 



Student oriented: 
Student centered 
Humane 



2 4 2 

1 4 1 



3 

1 7 



Specific skills: 
Communication 
Decislon-making 
Self-evaluative 
Task oriented 
Relating theory to 
practice 
Self-developing 



1 1 
1 1 

3 3 

1 1 

2 

1 1 



2 



Miscellaneous: 

Aware of community 
Upgrade professional 
standards 



5 

1 
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1-9 - student centered, humane, open to Ideas, *9“** 

and aware of eotimunlty; 10-12 - eompatens. creative, change *9*"* • 

centered* and Intern — student centered, urban, creative, open to Ideas, and 

^Mdership. It Is clear that most of the go*!* center around 

student orientation. Urban teacher and other urban aspects such •» com^M^ 

awareness, leadership, and change are emphasized but •« "o* r»ss ble 

mentioned goals. However, It should be kept In mind Kit 

ren^n'ei%he''i’u:ie*r'’:ni"‘ty;«V:?^^^ goals^ldentlfled by the Instructors. 
Content Goals 

On the basis of the Interviews, logs, and 

rc:^?e:"sr(?.“t - Fh ro Ht ^ 

re::irrX're%St:ired“s^rrsn?:?ii^^^^^^^^^ 

—-nr iS.!L of the NEA Journal, fhl Delta Kappan . and other 
bHu of to^cs dealt“OTtirnrthesrjutTT«tlons during the V**" ,»! • f 

Initial list of general topics was made and program objectives i, - m nor 

gSiUS swetUrJecordid. Content objectives of «'h Pr^r« «h ch could not 
br^tegorliS on the basis of the original list were added W ‘he 

program objectives seemed similar, a gmeral category ’J** ooals were grouped 

related objectives for convenience. Finally, the resulting M goals wwegr^eo 
"to n “in or classes. Any topics which appeared on the list 
recent publications but wore not dealt with by any programs were dropped from 
the final report of the content objectives. 
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TABLE III 

CONTENT GOALS FOR FOUR PROGRAMS 
AS IDENTIFIED BY INSTRUCTORS 



Content goals 



rro^Pams 

1.9 10-12 Intern Total 



Curriculum: 

Curriculum design 
Instructional objectives 
Educational goals 
Lesson planning 
Unit planning 
Curriculum guides 



3* 2 1 

1 4 3 

1 2 2 

7 2 

3 
2 



2 

1 

1 

1 



8 

9 

6 

10 
3 
2 



Instruction: 

Study of teaching 3 

Interaction analysis 2 

Classroom questions 1 

Teaching models and theory 
Microteaching 

Instructional techniques 3 

Conmunlcatlon 1 

Group dynamics 1 

Grouping for Instruction 



6 

3 

4 

2 

6 

2 

5 
5 



3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 



3 



1 

2 

1 



15 

7 

7 

1 

4 

14 

7 

6 

6 



Methodology: 

Behavior modification 
Programed learning 
Simulation 
j Games 
Plays 

Problem solving 
Creativity 
Value development 
Individualized Instruction 
Open classrooms 
Self-directed learning 
Innovative programs 
Centra I -city teaching 
Record keeping 

Content: 

Social studies and 
minorities 
Drugs 
Art 

Physical education 
Specific subject matter 
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2 

2 

2 

1 

1 



1 



3 

2 

3 



2 

1 

4 

3 
1 
2 

4 

5 
2 



4 



1 



3 

7 



1 

1 



1 

2 

1 



2 

2 

1 



1 



3 



1 



2 

2 

1 

1 

1 



1 

2 



2 

2 

8 

3 

3 

3 

2 

6 

9 

5 
1 
3 
3 

6 



1 

1 

7 

2 

15 




1 

1 



/ 
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TABLE 111 
(CONT.) 



Resources: 

Learning materials 2 

Use of media 2 

Field trips 2 

Administration Organization: 
Urban schools 
School-staff dynamics 
Institutional change 
Classroom design 3 

Supervisory roles 1 

Nongraded 
Team teaching 



7 

3 

1 



2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 



3 

3 

1 



1 

1 

1 



3 

1 



15 

9 

4 



1 



4 

3 

4 

5 
3 
2 
1 



Students: 

Discipline and Management 1 

Teacher- student relations 1 

Learning disabilities 2 

Diagnosing student problems 1 

Testing 

Evaluation I 

Grading I 

Community: 

Home-school relations 2 

Political organization of 1 

communities 

Knowledge about comnunltles 1 

Professional: 

Certification 3 

Professional organization 3 

Foundations: 

History of education 2 

Education In other countries 



Philosophy 2 

Current Issues €• trends 3 

Minority cultures 
Psychology 

Learning theory 3 

Educational technology I 

Educational research 1 



4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 



4 
2 

5 



1 

5 



1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

6 



1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 



1 

2 



1 

2 



1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

I 



1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 



7 

6 

7 

6 

5 

10 

5 



1 



7 
4 

8 



2 7 

2 12 



4 

1 

4 

1 9 

2 
4 

1 14 

3 

I 3 



Ml seel laneous: 

Student teaching 
Educational publications 
Brainstorming 






*Nuirt>ers refer to ^antlty of Instructors who Identified the goal 
totals for the programs are^ N-3 - 3; 1-9 - 7i lO-'Z - 
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ERXC Maximum totals for the programs 
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The data concerning content goals of the various programs as perceived by 
Instructors are contained In Table III. It can be 

programs combined, the knowledge and skill objectives Identified hy the most 
instructors In order of frequency of occurrence are: study cf teaching In 

general, specific subject matter content, learning materials, Instructional 
techniques, learning theory, professional organizations, lesson planning, and 
evaluation. At least 10 or more of the 16 Instructors or Instructional teams 
selected these goals. For each subprogram the goals which at least three-fourths 
of the Instructors of each subprogram selected are: 

N-3: Curriculum design, study of teaching. Instructional techniques, 

“art, specific subject matter, classroom design, certification, 
professional organizations, current Issues, and learning theory. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



1«9 » Lesson planning, specific subject matter, learning materials, 
study of teaching. Instructional techniques, and learning theory. 

10-12: Instructional objectives, study of teaching. Instructional 

techniques, communication, specific subject matter, learning materia s, 
use of media, evaluation, and learning theory. 

k. Intern : Study of teaching and learning materials. 

Although there are some differences among programs particularly with regard 
to the 1-9 program and Its emphasis on lesson planning and other types of planning 
Its comparative emphasis fUtm group dynamics, grouping for Instruction, 
conmunicatlon, jEbr the most part the programs are similar In the content goals 
they stress and' do not stress. One area of special Interest Is the general 
topic of urban education. It appears that It Is of minor Importance 
content goals. Minority cultures. Institutional change, leanjing dlsa^lltles, 
community relations and other topics that might be grouped under the umbrella 
term of urban education received secondary emphasis. 

When the student goals and the content goals are compared It can be seen ^ 

that although all of the goals could be being developed, on the basis of the terns 
the Instructors used It Is likely that some are not. Topics * 

with openness, change, humanism, and creativity are either not Identified s 
content goals or are only selected by a few Instructors. 

In Interpreting these results concerning content goals caution Is again 
urged. First, since a certain amount of Interpretation by the catcgorizer was 
necessary. It Is conceivable that some of the content objectives of a ProSJ-am 
were mls-categorlzed. Further, since Instructors and supervisors described their 
programs at varying levels of generality and within varying frameworks, soro of 
?he topics llstid necessarily over-lap. For example, "Instructional Objectives" 
and "Educational Goals" may conceivably over-lap each other not to mention other 
possible over- lapping categories. 
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Type of Student Teaching Eyperliihcg 

Although there Is some variation In regard to student - 

among the flur programs, most entail a student's placement In a P*''*”' 

C teacher for a period of a semester. The N-3 and Intern progrms which consist 

of a year long teaching experience are an exception to this some 

In the N-3 program typically student teach mornings only, l-o students teac 
half davs^and^ome whole days on a predetermined schedule that amounts to approx- 

^S;Ite?y''Xal?^d:nt^ent teliching o?er the semester. *‘“<‘“'‘*,'2 

and students In the 10-12 program teach one to three class periods per day whil 

Intern students teach whole days. 

Of these 16 subprograms. 4 are based on » 
are beginning to mov-e toward a center organization. That Is, ®I® 

pUc^ln one school; the placmnent Involves flexibility In ‘VP«/ 

Ltivlty, age level of students, and In other ways; provisions J*^® Z"®^® _ 

numerous experiences outside the centers: seminar 
school- school faculty and administration are Involved In the 
process as well as In their own continuing development; community participation 
Is sought and developed. Thuse 4 subprograms are all In the 1-9 programs. 

Interest was expressed by Instructors In other kinds of Innovative placeronts sue 
i; ^ea^te^h^g placemeJlts but at present most of the placem^ts, excluding the 

4 beginning centers, consist of from one to four students In ^^® 

unde? the direction of one cooperating teacher with seminar sessions held at the 

University. 

Presently there Is an emphasis on Inner-city student ‘“f '"9 
all programs. Most students have some exposure to teaching In an 
PiioSrPf* *e^«lbl. exception of students In the 10-12 PP^/™- 
one-semester programs or the year long Intern program often have 
placements at the expense of variety of teaching placemwts. Two-s^ster programs 
such as the N-3 program can and do provide both Inner-city and outer-city or 
suburban teaching experiences for students. 

Supervision of Student Teacherrs 

Supervision of student teachers typically Involves day-to-day 

Snlve«l?y ?erson3. The supervision by university Instructors «rles fr^ 
to three visits for each student per semester to weekly visits for studwts wlw 
«e iHe^ of sp«I.l help. With the possible exception of ‘‘“Or" P 
emters supervisory visits by university Instructors average four per 

In the N-3 Snd l-9^rograms and somewhat less In ^^® ’"J®"^S«tlo^ 

Supervision by other university personnel such as su^ect matter or educati n 

specialists or a team of Instructors; by a variety of students 

principals, reading specialists, or several cooperating teachers, by other 
Such aS fellow student teachers. Intern students, and pre-student teaching students, 
and by parents and other community members occur rarely. If at aii. 

The nature of the supervisory act Is primarily an ©bservat^ °^thI°rb^erCe? 
to forty-five minutes followed by a twenty ®°"t®''®^®® ‘*®^®" 

ind the"ob«rv«l. Usually the observation Is 

strengths and weaknesses that he perceives as being Important. Observation i 
tools^or Instrumefits are used only Infrequently. Variation In conferencing con- 
cerning time, duration. Individuals Involved Is also Infrequent. 
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Analysis of Programs 

In an attempt to provide some perspecti ve for 
of criteria have been selected for comparison data. The sets ^ Reasonable 
which the four programs as a whole will be J Klein" ^^2) "The 

Expectations" from Behind the Classr^ 0SSJ:,»>y ?Mh«lmln^' and (3) "In 

Education of Educat^fi^ rom CMsis in the Cjassrym by S liber man , and 

Search of a New Bird" from On Staying Awake ; lalks Teache rs by S . 
ortrconcernlng content goall ^T^l-SdSTand skll objectives - from the four 
programs will be compared to each of these sources In turn. 



"Ten Reasonable Expectatloni" 

The list of expectations developed by 
purpose of studying Innovations In primary 
expect to find In schools "• . • given tj|e 



Goodlad, Klein and associates for the 
schools deals with practices one would 
frequency with which the concepts behind 
The ten expectations and the knowledge 



them have been end«orscd over the years. . 

and skill objectives reported previously In this section of the ^epor 
?o b^related to each expectation as well as the percent of subprograms or 
Instructors holding these objectives are as follows: 



1. Expectation: Classroom practices are guided by clear educational objec- 

tlves. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 

Instructional objectives 5^ 

Educational goals 38% 

2. Expectation: Classroom Instruction Is guided by emphasis on "learning 

how to learn." 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 



Learning theory 
Instructional techniques 
Problem solving 
Self-directed learning 




Ijohn 1. Goodlad, M. Francis Klein, Associates. Behind 
Door. (Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones Publishing Company, 1970), pp. 12 



^Charles E. SI Iberman. Crisis In the Classroom. (New York: Random House, 

1970), pp. 470-522. 

^Ole Sand, On Staying Awake : Talks with Teachers. (Washington D.C.; 

National Education Assoc I at I on , 1970) , pp • 29-387^ 



4soodlad, o£. cit . . p* • 



o 
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3. Expectation: Subject matter is Intrinsically appealing to pupils. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 



Specif Ic subject matter 93% 

Open classrooms 31% 

Problem solving 19% 

creativity ^3% 



4, Expectation: Materials are available In great number and variety. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 



5. 



Learning materials 93% 

Use of media 56% 

Games ^ 9% 

Programmed learning 13% 



Expectation: Individual differences In pupils are recognized and 

being developed. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 



Individualized Instruction 56% 

Learning disabilities 44% 

Value development 38% 

Diagnosing student problems 38% 

Open classrooms 31% 

Creativity ^3% 

Nongraded ^3% 

Self'di rected learning 6% 



6. Expectation: Teachers are making use of basic learning and Instruction 

pri nciples. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 

Study of teaching 93% 

Instructional techniques 88% 

Learning theory 88% 

Psychology 

Teaching models and theory 6% 
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7. Expectation: Teachers are making use of group dynamics and Interaction 

knowledge. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 



Study of teaching 93% 

Interaction analysis Wo 

Communication J*j^% 

Classroom questions ^% 

Group dynamics 38% 

Behavior modification 13% 



8. Expectation: Flexible evaluation standards are being used. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 

Evaluation 83% 

Testing 31% 

Open Classrooms 31% 

Grading 25% 

Nongraded '3% 

9, Expectation: Variety In learning settings and participants In learning 

activities exist. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 



Learning materials 93% 
Classroom design 31% 
Open classrooms 31% 
Field trips 25% 
Innovative programs 19% 
Team teaching 8% 



10. Expectation: The curriculum Includes science, social studies, and art, 

and not just reading skills. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 



Specific subject matter 
Curriculum design 



93% 

50% 
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It Is, of course, Impossible to determine what specifically Is meant by the 
various objectives and If indeed the objectives do focus on the content suggested 
in the expectations. For example, specific subject matter Is ^ ,® . 

tenth expectation, but there Is no way of knowing whether this obj^tlve •'jc’udes 
treating reading skills as only one aspect of the curriculum or not. Or, learning 
materials Is listed under the fourth expectation, but again there Is no way of 
knowing whether the Importance of quantity and variety of materials s 
or not. Assuming that the Ideas suggested In the expectat ons are given sonre 
treatment In the objectives listed, how do the programs being examined In this 
study compare with this set of criteria? It would appear that when the programs 
are viewed with these ten expectations some of the programs are conceivably 
meeting some of the expectations, but in few Instances do all PJ-ograms 
concentrating on a given expectation. The expectations with which the Programs 
appLr to compare the least favorably are 1. 2, 5. 7. and 8. For expectation 1, 
goals, and 8, flexible standards, few of the Instructors Identify any of the 
related objectives. For expectation 7, Interaction knowledge, and 2, learning how 
to learn, many Instructors Identify related objectives but many did not s® ®ct 
what would seem to be the most Important objectives for the expectat on. It is 
reasonable to expect greater Identification of Interaction analysis If ^he 
is being developed and self-directed learning If the latter Is. 

Individual differences, numerous objectives that may be related ®re Identified, 
but only a small number of Instructors select these objectives. Slightly over 
half of the Instructors Identify Individualized Instruction, for example. 



The Education of Educators 



Sllberman does not provide a "checklist" of ways In which teacher education 
jrograms can be Improved. He does, however, Indicate what he views "®®^® . 
:hange 5 and encouraging directions. Some of 

and skill objectives, and percent of Instructors holding each objective follow. 

1. Suggestion; Teacher education programs should provide teachers with 
a sense of purpose — with a philosophy. They should be Infused with 
a purpose" reflecting carefully considered conceptions of education and 
not place emphasis on proficiency In teaching and discipline. History 
and philosophy must occupy a central place In teacher education. 



Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives; 



'i 




2 , 



Curriculum design 
Educational goals 
Phi losophy 
History of education 



50% 

38% 

25% 

25% 



uggestlon: Students should develjj^p an ability to think about the «®y» 

n which curriculum and teaching iilethods, classroom and school organiza- 
lon, testing and grading Influence educational purpose. 



Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 



Study of teaching 
Curriculum design 
Instructional anal)<sls 
Educational goals 




93% 

50% 

44% 

38 % 
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Testing 
Grading 
Unit planning 



31 % 

25 % 

19 % 



Suggestion: Student's ability to nurture creative expression should 

be developed. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 



4 . 



Simulation 
Open classrooms 
Games 

Problem solving 
Play 

Creativity 

Brainstorming 



50 % 

31 % 

19 % 

19 % 

19 % 

13 % 

13 % 



uggestlon: Students should gain knowledge about the 9™*'’. f 

en? of the mind, of the learning process. Emphasis should be placed 

n psychology, sociology, and anthropology. 

elated knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
he objectives: 



5 . 



Learning theory 
Knowledge about communities 
Learning disabilities 
Group dynamics 
Psychology 



88 % 

50 % 

44 % 

38 % 

25 % 



Suggestion; Prospective teachers, should be helped to understand them 
selves. 



Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 



None 

Accepting the same limitations and assumptions mentioned In '!’* 

mparlsoS of content objectives to the ten of HlbejM^'s 

Sllberman also suggests that different types of clinical experiences japlace 

:ud^i tXMn^ An sample he gives is the use '-.7^0 

ith materials In which student teachers are placed but no pupils are pres 
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I Student teachers would have to learr* hov; to use the materials, which ones to use 
I first, how they might be employed In teaching. Although the use of centers was 
found In some programs no program reported this type of clinical experience. 
Sllberman further suggests that live models of what teaching should be must exist 
and that student teachers should be taught In the manner they are urged to teach. 
There Is no evidence to Indicate that these models 3re provided through the 
programs, and little evidence exists that many Instructors employ their own 
■ prescriptions, although direct means of assessing this practice were not employed. 



In Search of a New Bird 

The direction of education In the 1970' s» according to Sand, can be summarized 
by fifteen generalizations. These generalizations, content goals that appear to 
be related to them, and percent of Instructors employing the goals are as follows; 



i 



ir 

1 
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I, Generalization: Move from the group to the Individual. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 



Individualized Instruction 56% 
Open classrooms 31% 
Nongraded 13% 
Programed learning 13% 
Self-directed learning 6% 



2. Generalization: Move from self-contained classroom to community wide 

school. Move from school building use geared to an agrarian society 
with a nine-month year, limited to children, to school building use 
reflecting urban society with a twelve-month year available to all age 
groups. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 



Knowledge about community 50% 

Open classrooms 31% 

Classroom design 31% 

Urban schools 25% 

Field trips 25% 

Political organization of 25% 

coirmun 1 1 1 es 

Central-city teaching 19% 



3. Generalization; Move from 2x4x6 teacher; stuck between 2 book covers, 
4 classroom walls, 6 schoolday periods to the teachers and his staff: 
man, media, and machines. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives; 



Study of teaching 93% 
Learning materials 93% 
Classroom design 31% 
Innovative programs 19% 
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4. 



Nongraded 
Team teaching 



13 % 

6 % 



Generalization: Move from teaching or telling, dispensing Information, 

to teaching or guiding, conducting the dialogue. Move from memory to 

Inquiry. 



Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 



Instructional techniques 88% 

Learning theory 8^ 

Classroom questions ^% 

Value development 38% 

Open classroom 31% 

Problem solving 19% 

Creativity ^3% 

5. Generalization; Move from teacher as general practitioner to teacher 
as clinical specialist -- team member. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 



6 . 



Innovative programs 

Nongraded 

Team teaching 



19% 

13 % 

6 % 



Generalization: Move from spiritless climate to zest for learning 



Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 



Learning materials 93% 

Instructional analysis 44% 

Open classrooms 31% 

7. Generalization: Move from classrooms that are like kitchens to class- 

rooms that are) like libraries and living rooms. Move from boxes and 
' egg crates to clusters and zones of space. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
, the objectives: 

Classroom design 31% 

Open classrooms 31% 

Nongraded 1 3% 
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Generalization; Move from scheduled classes to appointments and 
Independent learning. 

Related knowledge or sklli objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives; 

Individualized Instruction 5^ 

Diagnosing student problems 3o% 

Open classrooms 31% 

Programed learning 13% 

Self-directed learning 

Generalization: Move from a teaching schedule of « '’°urs a week In 

class with children and 15 hours for planning and correcting to i> 
hours a week with children and 30 hours of research, planning, and 

development. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives; 



Institutional change 
School -staff dynamics 
Team teaching 



25% 

19% 

6 % 



10. Generalization: Move from the graded to the nongraded school. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives; 



Open classrooms 
Nongraded 
Self-directed learning 



31% 

13 % 

6 % 



11, Generalization: Move from supervisors to educational demonstration 

agents. 

Related knowledge or skill objectives and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives; 

Supervisory roles 19% ... * 

(The sets of criteria are compared with the content 
objectives In this section. This generalization 
could also be compared with the actual practice of 
University and cooperating teacher supervision as 
described earlier. This description reveals that 
little demonstration Is presently being done by 
supervisors.) 
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Generalization: Move from centralized, narrow-based decision making, 

conducted mainly by the educational establishment to **®J*"^'*® ' 
broadly based decision making. Including students, teachers, parents, 
and others along with the establishment. 

Related knowledge or skill oBjectIves and percent of subprograms having 
the objectives: 



Knowledge about communities 
Teacher-student relations 
Open classrooms 
Home-school relations 
Institutional change 
School-staff dynamics 



50% 

38% 

31% 

25% 

25% 

19 "/^ 



It seems clear from the comparison of the content , 

general I wUons that many of these generalizations are quite possibly not being 

developed. 

Although the method of analysis employed In this section _ 

danaeri and the data and conclusions need to be Interpreted cautiously. It does 

p^rr^rtj 

criteria over other Ideas and concepts. 
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DESCRIFTION AND EVALUATION BY PRESENT STUDENTS 



I ntroductlon 

In the preceeding section teacher education programs were examln^ In rela- 
tion to descriptions provided by the university Instructors Involved In the 
programs. In this section descriptions and evaluations of various ^ 

pr4rams by students who were participating In them during the Investigation are 

presented and analyzed. 

Present student views of the programs were obtained through the Student 
duestlonnalre and the Student Group Interview Schedule. The *‘“'*®"*J^** 
contains 15 questions on various aspects of student teaching 
seminars or group sessions or on preceding methods courses. Of these Items.? 
request descriptions and 8 call for evaluations. As can be seen In Table •*, 

222 students completed the questionnaire. 

nalres were conscientiously and thoughtfully completed. They were distributed 
and returned during the last month of the semester. 

The Student Group Interview Schedule contains several questions relating to 
each of 7 major Items. Of these Items, 2 relate to student personal data, and 
5 deal with program descriptions. In addition, part of one Item requ s 
evaluation. The Interviews were conducted by eight graduate students who 
created the schedule. A total of 16 groups with approximately 3 f 

group were Interviewed, as can be seen In Table V. The students who submitted t 
the Interview were chosen In one of three ways at their 

(1) randomly, (2) selected by supervisor, or (3) volunteered. Most Groups were 
composed of students selected by their Instructor. Although the length of *"^®r- 
vl^ varied, they generally lasted for an hour. The 
genuinely Interested In participating. Their responses were thoughtful 
lengthy. The Interviews were held during the last several weeks of the semester. 

The organizational plan of this section Is to present and discuss the data 
from the two Instruments concerning description first. Following this, “ 
data will be presented and analyzed. The distinction between these t^ sets of 
results Is somewhat arbitrary In relation to certain Items, but In 9®'’®'^®] t 
researchers were able to label an Item as either being primarily descriptive or 
primarily evaluative. 
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TABLE IV 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS COMPLETING STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Proqram 


Students 


Subprograms 


N -3 


1*8 


4 


1-6 


64 


6 


7-9 


19 


1 


10-12 


56 


4 


Intern 


23 


3 


Unidentified 


12 




Total 


222 


18 
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TABLE V ! 

number of students completing student group INTERViai SCHEDULE 
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3 7-9* Behavioral objectives, curriculum planning, role playing, value 

tiarlflcatlon, educational psychology, communication, classroom ^«a9e- 
ment, analysis of Instruction, creativity, and audlo-visual materials. 

4. 10-12 : Teacher ethics, lesson planning, job 

^Titles, drugs, Flanders' Interaction Analysis, se f-evaluatlon, games, 
audlo-visual materials, homework, discussions, curriculum planning, and 
scientific method. 

5, Intern: Behavlorel objectives. Individualization, resources end raeterlals. 

school procedures and record keeping, classroom climate, techniques, 
teaching as a profession, grading, reading, math, social studies, and 

science. 

When goals are compared with actual content It can be seen that 
students' vantage point a large portion of the goals w^e ^^e 

seminar sessions or not much time was spent on them. More ^ ^ 

N-3 program, learning theory and pa rent- teacher relations 

self-evaluation, objectives, and philosophy apparently were not. ^J® ^ . 

program, discipline. Individualization, team teaching (grouping) and 

S ;tudles'^were covered, while lesson planning and other 

received less or possibly no treatment. For the 7-9 program, communlcatlo 

curriculum were Investigated. However, 

evaluation, and need fulfillment were not mentioned 

content. For the 10-12 program teaching competency and problem solving 'J®[^® 
treated, but Independent work apparwtjy received little 

program, reading and communication (climate) were developed, but problem solvl g, 
survival, and others were not listed as content by students. 

Because of the nature of the Interview schedule and the 
students Interviewed these comparisons Involve considerable risk of error. 

Readers are reminded to Interpret them cautiously. 

Comparing the knowledge and skills that were P«'’®®‘^®‘*,5^Hfi!d*hv*?nitrSc- 
been actually developed In seminars with the content goals Identified by 
« rt^rted pr.vlou.ly, .how, groat.r « 9 r.«eot b.tw..n 

Instructor go*!, than student percelv«l goals. ^1s and 

actualization of Instructor goals than a comparison of the Instructor go 

student perceived goals would suggest* 

By comparing th. three list, - Instructor Identified 9°?'*' 

percelved^lner goals, and swsinar rontent » 'Slblwd) -- 

In each list by program are: H-3 -- learning; 1-9 ( ^-9 

subject matter content. Individualization, and planning; 10-12 “ tMch^g 
twhnlgues; and Intern ~ teaching. Apparently, these are the content topics that 

receive major ein)hasls In the respective programs. 

Aspects best prepared In and The term "aspect" was difficult for stu- 

dents'to'Tnterpret^ontlm’quesTfonnafre. Most students selected some s^Ject o 
c^unt area as the aspect In which they felt they were the best prepared, but 
there were some variations. The aspects by programs were; 
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1 N-3: The N-K students repeated the terms nursery or kindergarten; they 

had difficulty being more specific. The 1-3 students listed knowledge 
of children the most frequently. 



1-6: Most students Identified reading as the aspect best prepared In^ 
tKi students of some subprograms selected knowledge of children as the 

aspect. 

7-9 ; No patterns emerged. 

10-12: Students In each of the subprograms list their discipline as 

the aspect best prepared In. Some Identified discussion os the aspect. 



2 , 1 - 6 : 

3 . 

4 . 



5, I ntem : No patterns emerged. 

It can be seen from this listing that few respondents *"<*'catcd specific 
skills and activities as aspects In which they were best prepared. They 
broad, general areas, often os broad as the title of Jf ® 

of reading as the aspect best prepared In seems to be In contrast to views of 

teacher preparation by various other groups of persons. 

Host often the experience or event that students 
greatest effect In developing this aspect or area was student '* 

true for all programs. Also, listed frequently are seminar sessions, 
secondary students, content background courses. Areas that '*®®®*''®J foundation 

Infrequent mention were specific methods courses, self study, educ t«achlno 

cZTes. and personal Interest or native qual I ties. Apparently, stud^ttew^ 
helped the students acquire knowledge and skill more than other activities o 
elements of the teacher education program. 

Aspects least prepared ^n and The aspect or area Identified by students 

of the various programs as the one In which they are least prepared are 
following: 

1. N-3 ; No clear pattern emerges, but curriculum planning, classroom 
discipline, and social studies occur frequently. 

2. 1-6 : Classroom discipline Is Identified the most frequently as the 
^ect In which they are the least prepared. Motivation. science, and 
math also are mentioned frequently, 

3 . 7 » 9 » classroom discipline Is mentioned the most often, 

4. 10-12 ; No clear pattern emerges, but planning, content background, and 
various teaching techniques are mentioned the most often. 

5. Intern: No clear pattern emerges, but classroom disci pi I ne, school- 

manship, and reading occur frequently. 

It seems clear that generally speaking, discipline Is the In 

students feel least prepared. It Is Interesting to ®®*® 
area In which students do not feel prepared. Reading was *®®" ®*^®" 
least prepared In only In one program and In that one It was not a major sp . 
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The reaion given meet often regerding why ftudenti felt 

areas reported above was lack of experience In the bourse 

The see^ most freguontly mentioned reaeon was the absence of seminar or cours 

treatment of the given aspect. 

Tun* of student being arwared. From the students* viewpoint there appears 

to beHffttTe difference among programs concerning the type J studwit'** 

oroorams are trying to prepare. The most frequently mentioned ^YP®* student 

^\n order of frijuency are: (1) well-rounded, (2) 

sensitive to students, student centered, understanding of 
me cXJn elient, aid (5) ««ner-clty. The 7-9 program was the 
consistently Identified the same type of stud«)t as the one the program was 
preparing. The type was humanistic teacher. 

Not all consnents by students were positive. A small 
the t»e of tMcher being prepared was an Idealist or theorist who had little 
nraetlcal ability. Others^sHd the programs were producing confuted students 

A««|. was a term used by still others to describe the type of teacher being 
prepared* 

Technlouas to be tried. To obtain some Idmi .“•'•‘.‘T???.®!.":!!™'*',;"*' 
Innovations students acquired from their P™ 9 r*ms and would Ilk. to ^ 

•fhooU thav ware asked to Indicate on the questionnaire what techniques tney 

materials, behavior modification, and simulation as techniques. 

It appears that In general students are coming '"‘® *S^lr 

gave no response to the question* 

Tactics to be used. A companion question to the previous one JJ^® 

tactics^ the studlmt %w)uld employ In attempting to try out a new technique 
rather traditional school. The most frequently .mentioned tactics for all prog 

In order of frequency were: 

1, Get approval from the principal. 

2, Start with the traditional methods used presently In the school and 

Y iMko 3 tr^nfltlon to th© now wothod# 

3, Prepare thoroughly and then seek approval from the 

a ^lot study, obtain findings from other research, read mitenslvely, 

construct and submit a proposal.) 
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In addition to these three main tactics, some students Indicated they wouU 
Just close their classroom doors and do It. while others would 
colleagues and others leave the school system that It oppressive. Many students 
said they did not know what tactics to employe 

There were few differences among programs In relation to tactics but there 
were some differences within programs or among subprograms, Vj J 

1-6 program. Students of one subprogram unon mously 

another group said they would consult the principal, while a third said t y 
would thoroughly prepare as the first step. 



a whole students are equipped with 
rather than radical. They Imply 



These findings on tactics suggest that as 
change tactics that may be labeled traditional 
some naivete concerning school change. 

Evaluation , The process of evaluation and determining grades for the various 
programs as seen by students Is as follows: 

I n- 3* Seminar grades are based on completing of assignments and confer- 
■ about mwtlng goals. Students Indicated th.t 

about how student teaching was evaluated. They also Indicated that few 
self evaluative activities were employed, 

2, 1-6: Supervisor observation, exams, logs, and assignment evictions 
arc used to determine seminar grades. Student teaching evaluation Is 
done by the supervisor. Self evaluative and awareness techniques of 
role playing and self-selected readings are employed. 

3. 7^: It was unclear to students how both the *®"*"®** 

twchlng were evaluated. Self evaluation or peer evaluation technique 

of support groups was employed. 

4, 10-12 : Seminar was evaluated on basis of final exams, lesson plans, 

t^paper*. and eonfarwees. The proeeis of datannining . 

teaching grade* wa* unclear. Self-evaluation method* were not mentioned 

by students. 

5. Intern: Seminar grades are based on attendance and classr^ perfoi^ 

^KceTstudents Indicated, The Interviewing grade Is 

supervisor and the cooperating teacher together. Some self eva uatlon 
In terms of assessing effective and Ineffective methods was employed.. 

In general. It appears that seminar grades are based on more objective data 
In the 10-12 program and less objective data In other programs, 
grading practices arc somewhat mysterious, and scIf-evaluatlon receives little 

stress. 

The gradlng-evaluatlon process completes the description of the programs. 

The following section examines students* evaluations and Judgments of various 
aspects of their programs. 
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Evaluation 

!!s!.rs :tr;'rJ2irr».r.:.r;! sr; S4..4r?«.. 

and evaluation for total program, 

source of In.loht Into tonehlna . Th.re I. 9«»er.I ngroom^t 
te.chTT?^p^I^sH^nt55ctIng with j'""'"® '"rt’lntt t^eW^ for 

with th. coop.r.tln9 tonchor “»;) “’J.lng ?,ry h“pful In 

of?A. n.tur. of j‘j‘;,;3;r„rcrrUr'‘ 

methods courses, and personal previous experiences, 

Stud«.ts of program, that ll-tlf lal S*"g 

K-3 and 10-12 students. The K-3 students specified a curricula proj to 
helpful. The 10-12 atudant, said their method, course, and School and Society 

W6T6 helpful In providing Insight# 
of teaching. 

Host valuable a»pect, of thg eroa.ram. A ganerel Jt>J!!?«‘ng 

I, thr^liie orthe student teaching "P'j'*""' Ijudlnt tMch ng experience 
frr;„rc*4.i? »-?Jel"rr45^rBr^ora:rtJ. ~.t’..,.Srtant 
aspects are: 

le N-3: Student teaching and courses In educational philosophy and 

psychology, and methods courses, 

2. l-6s Cooperating teacher, method, courses. 
inits.^ban education work, and educational philosophy. 

3. 7-9! Student teaching, educational psychology and philosophy, seminars, 
supervisors, and student freedom, 

4. 10-12 ! Cooperating teacher, conteiit courses, educational psychology 
and philosophy, simulation games. 

>■ isruss-s-''""”- 
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I. n- 3: Educational P»VclH>logy and phi lowphy wuraes, seminar 

omeral education requlramants In Letters and Science, " ^ 

^rlrty In student teaching assignments. Many students Indicatml they 

would like to have fewer seminar sessions. 

cooperating teachers, 
methods courses. 

U Intern- Many of the seminar sessions, educational psychology and 
iSTfSi.hy Mur.es, and theoretical aspect, of seminars. 

As a vihole what the students appear to be ”^'"3 ahout^^ Slrt^Mchtng'!** 
they want less work In course, or *'•“* ~ 

They want to eliminate program aspKts t t y ^ unproductive seminar 

as Uneral wlucatlon courses, foundation courses, thao^. and un^ u 

sessions. It I. Interesting to not. that al«»nt. 

which receive abuse from many sources are not seen as oeing sup® 

of teacher education programs by students. 

Additions thjt ^hoiUd ^ JS-de to ^ f®'‘,,~".rShir' 

siderably more student teaching and observing. By programs, 
students feel should be added are: 

N-1* Methods work, variety In reading, more classro^ observation, more 
discussion of problems In seminars, and more guidance and help 

from cooperating teachers. 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



1.6 i Methods work, especially In reeding, social studies, and science, 

7-9- More student teaching then Just one samester, more obsenatlon 
S|;rl»M.! Unrlr. ^pacific feidback fro. cooperating teachers. 

10-12- Earlier and longer student teaching and observing (many students 
Visual aids, discipline, and organizing classrooms. 

Intern: More and varied observing experiences, curriculum and Instruc- 

tWTlannlng, and methods work or courses. 

of student teaching are; 



5 . 



i 

o 
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t. Jt2: Good cooperatins taaehor and four different Jtudant teaching place- 

ments* 

2 1-6: Good cooperating teacher, Integration of student teaching and 

methods v#ork, and In some cases seminar session and supervisors. 

3 . cooperating teacher, support groups, and seminars. 

4. 10-12: Good cooperating teachers and freedom to tryout Ideas when 

freedom does In fact exist. 

5. Intern : "Sink or swim" of Interning and good coordinating teachers. 

Apparently supervisor observation and conferencing, 
itudent teaching problems and successes are often shared, 

;wSlng placeman?, the students being taught, end all the 

;ould pMsIbly Influence student teaching are seen as being of secondary Impor 
:ance. 

Weakest features of student/teeching . The weakest 
s vary" coiisl stwt wt tK^ the stiid^ts' perception 



yeM.ilmTnrCMk«i faaigre'fir^.ii prograins Is a "{f®;;" 

hat Is what students feel that they have. By "poor" cooperating teachei thg^ 

wan a person who gives no freedom, who holds conferences letl 

TltBk Jeacher. Other features mentioned as being the weakest are »?®k ®f variety 
n student teaching experiences and lack of feedback concerning J?®®- !?? P, 
ly programs, the most frequently mentioned weakest features are the followinga 

1, N-3 : Poor cooperating teacher. Insufficient student teaching experience, 

■seminar sessions, and Insufficient feedback. 

2 , 1-6 : Poor cooperating teachers, seminar sessions, lack of variety In 

student teaching placements, and too many seminars or other course 
assignments such as papers or reading during student teaching. 

3 , ^ 7 , 9 ; Poor cooperating teacher and Insufficient feedback. 

4 10-12! Poor cooperating teacher. Insufficient observation and feedback 

*bylhe supervisor, and not enough variety In student teaching placements, 

5. Intern: Insufficient variety In Interning 

observing of other schools and classrooms, and Insufficient feedback. 

It Is Interesting to note that type of placeMnt, particularly Inner-city ^ 

school placemer.t which nearly all students with the exception of *lna^hl 

BXDerience Is not vlawed as a weak features These results and those concerning t e 
fwturrof t-ehlog .m. to Indict. th.t If th. .tud.nt ha. a 

"good" cooperating teacher everything else Is of minor Importance, 

Ideal orogram. The most striking aspect of the students' 

teach’F^ucTtferprograms was the desire for •®»'**^| TV^writl^r 

teaching, more methods courses and work, and careful screening of cooperating 

teachers. These were three themes that emerged In the **®*c'* P**®? 

all programs. The most frequently occurring Ideal program elements for each 

program were: 

41 
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'• rj:ow5:Vrrss;*ric2.ty 

for real discussion In ssminsr sessions, 
teaching, end fewer samlner sessions. 

3. 10-12! Earlier and more ftudant taachlnj Ineludlnj a capitona Intern- 

ship, and more methods courses. 

Si-r srs^'=.li !S 

wtitv In Interning iltuatlona and mra opportunity for obtarving, 
end more seminars with reel discussion. 

In th. daoerlptlona almost no awitlon mas mads of greater 

eholei In determining thalr own programs . "!^r! IdScMlon 

grams, black culture courses, education foundation courses, or gener.i 

courses. 

F,.l„.tlnn of total nroorim . No ganaral pattams a~rg«l 

or within programs concerning Indicate* the? rlvaTw were 

grades that students were requested to use to *"<^*2* ij!o verv few '’D»s" and 

to be the determining factor In t**^**"® A (?) their 

considerably. So^ of the ''*(2) reaction to general education courses, 

teacher, (5) the view that there Is too much th^ry and not enougn pracc 
suggestions, and (6) too many seminar assignments. 

u/>» m\t •tudents Indicated a grade. A small group felt grading 
slstetrwtli S:?r5?el;'lf .nd could not express or compress their 

evaluation Into one symbol. 

Parhapt what can b. coneludad frw this '* 

that few students felt they eeperlenced an outstanding, flawles prog 
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EVALUATION BY GRADUATED STUDENT! 

tlVJtVoZ m th. fono-n, ..ct.on 

cooperating teacher evaluations are reported, 

summarized In Table VI, 

It can Tab). VI In which <t»» fr^ ‘^e 

and labeled that the areas ••'• which at eas least were not strong aspects 

were missing from their teacher preparation o»^ *^ ./**! in adopting 

of their programs were practical i? coS5«nI?y. 

plans, analysis of own *•«'’'"*> ^?‘"^f™"^J7fiM^onlng; and facilitating 

«Sff*d«.lopZ?!''‘wJ"rU’!n which “ i“o'!*oii.t?Mrd 

rrrrro?®li:.‘u:cr.;j i*t?onry n*S"H.Ir P'r.p.ratlon program a„d th.Ir student 

teaching experience. There was moderate agremsent that the teachers 
prepared In the other Identified areas. 

Results from general comments on other 

graduated students feel fhat more “ '°HorUntual student teaching 

Ictlvltles Involving Jd5"g perspective to 

would be helpful In preparing J“Sil"?hwe IS S grSit.r ne«l for 

S«?5l‘nSSrSS TS^'jurSi’SirrSltPnS Sth«.ry and "practical application." 
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TABLE VI 

EVALUATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAHS 
BY GRADUATED STUDENTS OF 
THE PROGRAHS 




Background 

Theoretical 3 

Practical 3 

Subject matter 3 

Methods 2 

Current Issues 5 

and problems 

Planning 

Lesson ^ 

Unit ^ 

Flexibility In 1 

adapting plan 

Teaching 

Hotivatton skills 3 

Evaluation skills 2 

Analyze cm teaching 3 
Manage classroom 3 

Innovative 4 



Interested In students 4 



13 

2 

9 

10 

11 



2 

11 

4 

6 

2 



7 

9 

9 



5 
4 

6 



10 3 
8 9 
8 7 
8 6 

11 3 
11 2 



2 

2 



1 

2 



1 

3 

1 

1 



School -Community 

Knowledge of community 2 

Knowledge of support 1 

services 

Knowledge of school 1 

functioning 

Facilitate staff 1 

development 




2 

4 

2 

2 



General 

Better prepared then 
other Institution's 
students 

Helpful university 
supervisor 
Successful program 
Liked program 
Enjoyed student 
teaching 



3 

6 

8 



11 

12 

9 

7 



3 

3 

2 
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EVALUATI ON BY COOPERATING TEACHERS 



Data concerning cooperating teachers' evaluation of selected aspects of the 
teacher education programs were obtained with the Student Teacher Evaluation 
duestlonnalre for Cooperating Teachers. This Instrument was * 

stratified random sample of cooperating teachers of the five 

It also contains 29 Items and except for the wording of Items It Is , 

questionnaire that was given to graduated students. From 

23 completed questionnaires were returned. A compilation of these results Is 
contained In Table VII. 

In general the results Indicate that the cooperating teachers of J^® 
programs are In moderate agreement that the programs Jc^ 

the Identified abilities or qualities with several exceptions. The »reas In which 
at least one-third of the cooperating teachers disagree that development h s 
taken place or achlavam«.t It at the level epecifled 
planning, evaluation techniques, subject matter preparation, methods 
and claiiroom management. The areas In which the programs “PP®®^^®,^® 
ly effective® evidenced by the number of cooperating teachers ‘"^1®®^® , 

strong agreement with the statements are ability to self analyze and Interest In 
students and their development and learning. 

General comments from the questionnaire reinforce and further ^®*® 

results. Overwhelmingly, coordinating teachers feel that th^ i!thodi ?Sd 
for more practical knowledge and experience Including classroom ^thods 
management techniques. They see a need for moe n»thods 

teaching. On the positive side, they Indicate that the *tudents attitudes t^rd 
their work and to pupils are very constructive and healthy. Further, J®®^ 

Sr university supervisors are helpful, they value the program In which they 
serve, and they enjoy the student teacher with whom they have worked. 

Because of small sanple size the results and those related to graduated 
.tudmts in.st b. viemd .s twpor.ry. The general rather ‘hen .trong 
with many aspects of the program and the clear dlsagraamant with ™ny other aspects 
suggests areas to rethink pending Investigation with large numbers. 
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TABLE VI I 

COOPERATING TEACHER EVALUATION OF STUDENT 
TEACHERS AND 1HEIR PRXRAHS 




Characteristics 



StronsW Asjree Agree DUigree Strongly Dli«9r«« 



Background 

Theoretical 2 

Practical 1 

Subject matter 1 

Methods 

Current Issues and 2 

problems 



Planning 

Lesson 

Unit 

Flexibility In 2 

adapting plan 



14 

8 

9 

12 

16 



5 

9 

II 

8 

5 



15 5 

13 9 

19 S 



4 

1 

1 



1 



Teaching 

Motivation skills 1 

Evaluation skills 
Analyse own teaching 8 

Manage classroom 1 

Innovative 

Interested In students 13 



15 

12 

15 

9 
20 

10 



5 

10 

8 

2 



Schoo 1 -CommmunI ty 
Knowledge of coaiminlty 3 

Knowledge of support 2 

services 

Knowledge of school 1 

functioning 
Facilitate staff 
development 



18 2 

21 

20 1 

13 7 



4 



General 

Petter prepared than 2 

other Institutions' 
students 

Helpful university 6 

supervisor 

Successful programs 4 

Like program 10 

Enjoy student teachers 15 



6 6 2 



15 

15 2 1 

11 2 

8 




o 
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IV. 

RESULTS CONCERNING STUDENTS 



In •dditlon to providing • ****‘^*'‘P^*®".*?? !tHdenti"%dK> 

programs this Investlgatl^ also *?**9^^*® - 3 ^ jh* specific topics or 

irVpartIcIpatIng In th. charac- 

areas concerning studwts i*^*jitHtudes toward students, and personality 

torlstics, educational through the Student Informa- 

composition. Data concerning these r Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 

tlSTform. the Knowledge Instrument (KIK the H^newta ^ 

(MTAI), end the Edwards Form while 

twenty-two students co'*Vj«ted and returned students were 

192 students completed the other ^ee J conpleted the Informa- 

In the final phase of their programs. The 222 st^ents^n^W 

tion form Include the 192 students lamination sessions. Also, 

their program butj^re unable to ^®, 5;®»S^ are Included In 

several students who were In the middle pnase or xn«i r 

the 222 students. 

General Characteristics 

School desired. Each of these topics is discussed In turn. 

s«. Of the 211 .tudit. eho eo^>l.t«l thl. ' nnr"i^h” 
IndIciSd Ml. end 178 I«dlc.t«l f— 1e. •• «» 

85 percent of the students In the ^®ta oercent *1-6 - 85 percent, 

females In each of the five programs Is oercent. Although these 

cr inSt x - 

rreTe^-r. j!lc*h *H.n other ,eveU. App.r«.t- 

ly, male students are not attracted to the N-3 program. 

iae. A. reported In T*U ‘{“e’TJrJiS liSI^rtlty 

the quettlonfielre ere between no me I or tvolcel* Heny stodentt, 

thl. ege renge for greduetlw might ““IJ'JTj.XXl^VrSrSIm. •«— ~r. 

36 percent, ere older then 24 S age The percent of etudwitt over 

ApproKlmetely 13 percent ere over 35 percent, 1-6 - 35 per- 

tS ;ntt?n‘prog?!m In i.lch olde r tt«d ent._;^ld ^ 

n::en^.r'«“rLre: Sl-eS: rf-oirrtSi.SJr:;:;!? rcS:^.e either the e.ementery 
or junior high programs. 

a III ral^tton to th§ •bov© dBW conc®rnln9 

Mjrltel stetM . A. nl^ jj .Sen n Teble X thet 80 itvdente, or 

age, meny etudentt ereeerrled. •* «•" J noted thet Included In the 

epproxlmetely 40 percent, ere merrled. It ehould be noteo tn« 
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TABLE VI 1 1 

SEX OF STUOEKTS COMPl£TING PROGRAMS 







TABLE IX 

AGE OF STUDENTS COMPLETING PROGRAMS 
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TABLE X ^ 

»MRITAL STATUS OF STUDENTS COMPLETING PROGRAMS 




TABLE XI ^ ue 

GEOGRAPmC OWG.H OF ST«E^ ^ 2-2?BS®SSiSl 
AS HEASUREO BY LOCATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
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118 students who are ^ *'*® 

'-« -^7 P-"*"*- ^-9 * ” P-’'*'*- ‘ 

27 percent, end Intern - 53 percent. 



««••»'«"• »n the Info^tl^on f.™ 



JSacl£L-r.lla!S!g f r« •• 

s: z ;:ii!ii"ss:'™'i.:='^^i 'isir.-.su.'s"" 

Student, listed K>me religious «*?«"•» the question, 
dlceted "none" for religious those presented ebove, confine 

These date concerning of teecher^educatlon programs; the 

backgrounds or orientations. 

CMoraotile origin. fl«»ult$ concerning Tebl. XI. 

It can be seen from the table that tne ^joriiy • 70 percent of the 

range are from Milwaukee end Its ^ from other Wisconsin cities, 

student, are fro. the Mll-auke. arje. « P*^^ *" »f the etudent. Is 

and 7 percent «e fro. other JT thJ^.reent of Mll'eaukee aree students 

nv. a Tc^t T.l -*5S percent. .7-12 - « percent. 

end Intei.n •' 82 percent. 

Present empjpym^. Aside f^ *"^*'j®**^* *"f*theU program hold 

approThUtSTy 35 nidi In hoIr!!per.week li 20. When 

Jobs ranging from 8 to 60 J®f|'^?l^ twIhTIg employees of the Milwaukee 

Intern students who tn Ihl ISallsIs of ItSdents presently employed. 

Public Schools are not Included n the analysis o^u k percent. 

t!le percent of students holding Jf J parcen?. 1-6 - 

For each program the percent !J?i2t; end Intern - 10 percent. The 

33 percent, 7-9 - 50 percent. 10-12 - 2^rc^ an programs. Is 

percent of Intern students working, al thoug h Data Indicate that 

Illxlngly high considering the ^Jer deajod^on '^J®;;;*, coag>aratlvely low 

several of the Interns ” ,][ ^f interest. One might predict the 

an«>loyment by secondary studenU Is also inters . (full-time teaching 

lowest^loyment In such as In all. except 

and Integrated course work for one semester) is requir 

one, of the 1-6 programs. 

Grade point averaasa. A U* thi lUfornltton form, 

grams In grade point averages as e^ intern students had approximately the same 
The student, of all programs ‘"9 ’"tern ^7 The arndlan was 2.8 

median grade pol^ •78*^%Dorox*mately of^he students reported grade point 
and the range 2.3 - 3.8. Approx^te y average for Intern students 

averages of less than 2.5. The difficulty In reporting their averages 

?«“”uonr?n JH;icS%h.y c^Ltcd th.Ir und.rgr«h..t. work. 
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attended high school but did not 
attended collage or other post h 
gr^duBtOe Most of thoss who stt 
and graduate. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9 . 



«luc.tlon I.V.I for f.thort and moth.ra laparataly In each of 



M-J Fathers. Elementary school - II percent, some high school - W par- 
cent, someth I gher education - 40 percent. 

M-J Mothers. Eleewitary school - II* percent, soa» high school - 50 per- 
cent, sonie~h1gher education - 36 percent. 

1-6 Fathers. Elaeientary school - 15 percent. so« high school - 56 par- 
cent, som^hlgher education - 29 percent. 

1-6 Mothers. Elementary school - 13 percent, some high school - 62 per 
cent, som^hlgher education • 25 percent. 

7.9 Fathers. Elementary school - 29 percent, soaie high «:hoo1 - 66 per- 
cent, som^hlgher education - 5 percent. 

7-9 Mothers. Eleaientary school - 25 percent. «aae high school - W per- 
cent, soeie~hlgher education - 35 percent. 

10-12 Fathers. Elementary school - 22 percent, son. high school - It2 per 
cent, soiMhTgher education - 36 percent. 

10-12 Mothers . Elementary school - 10 percent, some high school - 62 per 
cent, some higher education - 28 percent. 



ntem Fathers. El-eentary school - 5 perem^t, some high school - 57 par 



cent, some higher education - 38 percent. 
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.dv.nt.9~u, prof...1on, (4) '•'« 

create a better viorld. Approximately 7^ percent of the 

or enjoying children es the major reason. Few students wd 7-9 pro- 

Improve society was the primary reason. The students In the N-3, 

9^ unlfonnly ,Ut«l that llkins of chHdr~ .nd 
H.r« th. min r~wn,. Studmt, In th. 10-12 progrm 

ledge and scholarship as the major reasons. The reason why Interns selected 
teaching as a career are varied. 

Th«. r..pon,., »~i» to Indict, that ,tud~t. 
phllofophy of «luctlon. They do ~t SM» to «~*o »4« 

In *<hlch teachers participate and know »d»at they should or might do ^ **', ^* ^ 

ilvf ~ el2r vUI~ of JIJ thoy cnt « »~ch oth.r tMn ‘J* 

Stld?~ r.r.Iy .pLlfl«l th.Ir 90.1*1 thoy did not 
"ly mnt«l to h.lp ehlldrc. If ,tud«t. h.d 
phl1o«phI.. of Auction. It would th.t »r. 

Imorovlng society or man would have been given and the responses ^Id have cw 
talned more than broad, general phrases. It Is 

specific reasons were those given which could be subsumed - |J^ A slx- 

d-erAoorv headlno of teaching as a respected and advantageous profession, As^ 
hour*^k <l.y, nine-month work ycr, meny vectlons, plM.ent work ng «nvlroi^_._ 
cSilnlty .t««., r.tlr~»nt .y.t«, ."d oth.r 

Many of these students, however, were older students who had previously p 
one or more types of occupations, 

Tvo. of ichool desired. With Ilttl, enceptlon, .11 

they panned to tcch upon completion of their hlTfd^tlfled 

tee^lno positions ere •vsllable. A slzeble portion of students h,d UCTtlfl~ 

other type of oeeupetlons they «l9ht pursue If they were unable , 

temhins was their mjor objetlva. App.r«tly, f~ f eny stunts ,r. using 
teecher^eductlon programs as an "csy" route to a cll~e degree. 

Th. kinds or locetlon. of schcls In •*'<='> 

rr:;:xrr-^."s% rri’eit^rferrirsr ^ 

:“S:o^: iTri’-;t”rS?.^*st^M't; ni:::rs!‘rn;‘r;:*r;~t'’,ndic.t:d no pr.f.r~c. 

The following are preferences by programs: 



1. H-1* Inner-city - 29 percent, outer-city - 25 percent, suburban - 37 
percent, small city - 9 percent, rural - none. 

2. 1-6. Inner-city - 24 percent, outer-clty - 31 percent, suburban - 31 
percent, small city - 10 percent, rural - 4 percent. 

3. 7-9. Inner-clly - 49 percent, outer-city - 27 percent, suburban - 12 
percent, small city - 6 percent, rural - 6 percent. 

4. 10-12. Inner-city - 17 percent, outer^Ity - 32 percent, suburban - 30 
percent, small city - 17 percent, rural - 4 percent. 

5. Intern. Inner-city - 48 percent, outer-city - 24 percent, suburban - 16 
percent, small city - 12 percent, rural - none. 
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K-Jia i:'iaas:: Sa JSi:? 

isa aa.T-aa'.aa;!:: 

type. 

Educational Kno»<1edqe Level 

Th. I»,.l of «l«e.t..n.1 know^9. 

the KiMwIwIg. Instranmt Is rsported In Table • j items, 

that th. total oiMn seor. was approx mat.ly 4J «®"“* ,aVt or 

Although no coa,«rl.on norm. ar. .«I1.M. ;/„r"n th. 

57 percent correct appears to be low. One wouio yz 

process of completing programs to "*** historical, and 

examination of basic curriculias, teaching, ^ nature An Item analysis 

f::^i‘iS«^lTto{i;”lo;^^^uS.St^“:or^.ctl^ .nsw.r«l a slightly higher p.rc«.t 
of the current Items than the traditional, 

DIffarwwes In mean seor.s «nong th. five programs «r« also 
Tabls XII. These data Indicate that gj students of 

tha other programs between these two extreme. ^hat th. 

Analysis of Variance of these differences was computed and It was f«nd mat 

programs were significantly different at the jO*? level ^ ^,1 

r&iiESlr^^ 

Attitudes Toward Students 

Attitudes of the students of the five 

they taught In student ”5*|7'f.II^*Minn««ota Teacher At 1 1 tude Inventory 

Table XI M . These data, obtained 

(MTAI), show that the mean scores of Mohest wl^score (76.10) and, 

considerably. Students In the ^ . -*u,i^ts The 1-6 students had the 

therefore, the most lS-12 ( 4 H 50 ) . and 

Ttem (24.67). This decline In m«n " :*i»\““«^:Sr”n.^y?l. of 

level taught or to amount of ‘«eh'"9 rivalled that significant 

pairs of scores that were significantly dlfwwt difference between N-3 

differences. j.. 
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TABLE XI 1 

knowledge ihstruhent means and standard 

DEVIATIONS BY PROGRAMS 
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TABLE XIII 

MINNESOTA TEACHER AHITUOE INVENTORY 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
BY PROGRAMS 




«F-ratlo of 5.509 Indicates significance at p^.OOl 
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The N-3 students have favorable attitudes toward children, but this lawn and 
the means for all of the other groups are »trlklngly low MTAI JJ”®? 

compared to other samples as can be seen In Table XV. In this table 

mean of the five groups. 57.0, Is compared with 64.0. found 

graduate students taking Introductory graduate courses. Jhls difference was f^nd 
to be significant at the .01 level. It should be noted that the graduate »tudwt 
mean Is I lower mean than any normative data presented In the Minnesota ^®c| l®£ 
Attitude Inventory Manual for undergraduates and, therefore, presents a more 
rigorous test of comparison. 

The low scores on the MTAI are perplexing and call for 
possible explanation centers on the type of student teaching «“ 

perlenced by the students. By far the majority of teaching wperlence Is present y 
obtained In Inner-city schools many of which have chl dren who often 
difficult to conform to expectations. This kind ,, 

poorer attitudes toward children. Another way to view t»^® '* 

to say that the students have more realistic, not necessarily poor, , 

toward children. Their scores at this stage In their development are c^arable 
to the mean scores of experienced teachers (55.1 at the elementary ^®J*J 
40.8 at the secondary level). A longitudinal study of the studwts of the Hve 
programs to determine If their present scores are stable over time or '[they 
decline even further with experience would be valuable In Interpreting the 
meaning of these low MTAI mean scores. 

f 

Personality Composition 

Student personality traits or manifest needs which were 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) are contained In Table XIV. 
tion of this table reveals that students of the five programs differed as a group 
from each other In several respects. Significant differences were found 
relation to 3 of the 15 variables which constitute a "need P®««rn* " achieve- 

ment and Intraceptlon the programs differed significantly at the ;®^5 level , 
while In dominance they differed significantly at the .05 *®''®* 

Achlevement refers to the need to do one*'; best and to ^ TliJrosoI^tlve 

that require skill and effort. Intraceptlon refers to the need to J® 
with respect to the feelings and motives of oneself and 

refers to the need to be a leader or a person who controls the course of events. 
When the Scheffe test was applied to these data and others to , 

contributing to this significant result. It was found that at the i)5 level N 3 
students are significantly less dominant than 7-9 *2**fP5^*f 1 "? 

significance level with respect to 10-12 students. Also, 1-6 *®” 

dominant than 7-9 students at a level approaching !" and 

achievement and Intraceptlon the N-3 students are less 

more Intreceptive at a level that again Is nearing significance. The iheffe test 

was also applied to scores for nurturance — the need to provide 

and assistance to others. It was found that N-3 students are significantly more 

nurturant than 7-9 students at the .05 level. 
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Total mean scores for all students together along with selected sample norms 

*?rc.r:.Trfr:: r:iis.^r,'o/z n« pro,?«» 

hard and keep at a task until It Is completed. 

have ?.::r*s?“hrn:l5: ””i“ 

Jr.”?::. o.«. th.„ ..b^.^rts 

students are dominance and heterosexuality. The low 

ics r 

r^;r:rr iKrn:::; ?Lr:! 

™Klln9W but the? are significantly higher then experienced teachers. 

.. Comparing present professional students *rj}“ 

:r=; »frt!iornr.:rn^^^^^^^ tU Sr. uss 

so than their current counterparts In liberal arts. 
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TABLE XIV 

EDWARDS PERSONAL PREFERENCE SCHEDULE 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
BY PROGRAMS 



Variables 


N-3 




1-6 


7-9 


\ 


10- 


12 


Intern 


Total 


X 


S.D 


X 


S.D 


X 


S.D 


X 


S.D 


X 


S.D 


X 


S.D 


Achievement* 


13.0 


4.3 


13.1 


4.2 


14.2 


5.3 


15.2 


4.3 


14.8 


3.4 


13.9 


4.4 


Deference 


11.7 


3.2 


10.9 


3.9 


11,5 


3.9 


10.9 


4.0 


12.3 


3.9 


11.2 


3.8 


Order 


9.8 


4.5 


10.5 


4.5 


10. 1 


3.5 


9.9 


4.6 


10.1 


3.2 


10.2 


4.3 


Exhi bi tion 


14.4 


3.1 


14.0 


3.3 


13.7 


4.2 


14.0 


3.3 


15.0 


5.0 


14.1 


3.6 


Autonomy 


14.1 


4.8 


14.2 


4.5 


13.9 


4,8 


14.8 


4.4 


13.6 


4.4 


14.3 


4.5 


Aff i nation 


16.9 


3.6 


15.9 


4.5 


15.1 


4.8 


15.4 


4.2 


15.7 


3.2 


15.8 


4.2 


Intracept ion** 


20.7 


3.7 


18.0 


5.3 


17.5 


4.2 


16.9 


5.4 


17.3 


4.9 


17.9 


5.1 


Succo ranee 


10.7 


4.2 


11.1 


4.7 


10.8 


4.3 


11.5 


4.9 


12,4 


4.5 


11.2 


4.6 


Dominance*** 


12.0 


2,8 


13.6 


4.5 


16,4 


5.3 


15.0 


5.3 


15.0 


4.3 


14.3 


4.8 


Abasement 


12.8 


4.6 


11.8 


4.9 


12.0 


5.7 


11.6 


5.0 


12.8 


5.9 


12.0 


5.1 


Nurturance 


17.6 


3.9 


15.8 


5.0 


14.2 


3.9 


l6.3 


4.4 


15.2 


4.8 


15.9 


4.6 


Change 


19.1 


4.5 


17.6 


5.6 


19.3 


4.5 


17.4 


4.9 


17.1 


5.0 


17.8 


5.1 


Endurance 


12.5 


4.6 


11.9 


4.7 


13.9 


3.8 


12.4 


5.4 


12.5 


4.8 


12.4 


4.8 


Heterosexual i ty 


13.5 


6.1 


13.7 


5.9 


15.2 


6.2 


15.4 


6.3 


14.1 


5.2 


14.4 


6.0 


Aggressi on 


10.9 


4.1 


11.9 


5.3 


11.7 


4.9 


12,8 


4.2 


12.0 


5.3 


12.0 


4.8 



*F-ratlo of 2.3^2 indicates significance at .075 
**F-ratio of 2.359 indicates significance at .075 
***F-ratio of 3.252 Indicates significance at .05 
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**Slgnlf leant at ,05 level 
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TABLE XV 

TOTAL MEANS, COMPARISON MEANS, AND CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR 

EPPS, MTAI, AND Kl 
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V 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



The questions which this study atten.pted to answer 
tions about student teaching and accompanying „ 3 pjed and multiple 

students themselves. Many conclusions can be ^ons that could be 

5 r::n“;om' 5 he 1 ^::^^l 9 aMon! Z ZZTt. Zect a few general conclusions that 
seem to be of significance. 

Implications from a study such as this are 

wi I l°u^diibUdV"a«‘'r!T5Vof"hroL°fol 1 wing e^^^ 

^%«i;ed"s:prrrtll?!°>"e? p:Sgr:«'?rey -e'’fu?rr divided Into program con- 
tent and student teaching. 



PROGRAMS 



Program Content 

Conclusions . The following are some of the conclusions that can be drawn 
about the subject matter content of the programs: 

1. Curriculum patterns employed are W.^^tl vi ty or core, 

subject or broad fields patterns are used infrequently. 



Separate 



The major objectives of the programs are to develop 

tethers and Innovative teachers. Several topics associated the 

objective of innovative teacher do not seem to be major aspects 
content Instructors intend to teach, however. Developing urban teachers 
appears to be a secondary objective and content topic. 

The content that instructors intend to teach anj ‘jie Hjnar. 

students perceive as having be^ taught aPP®® . teachlno sublect 
In general, content consists of a general study of ® 

matter content, materials, instructional techniques, 'eaP"'''9' P'®""'"S, 
ev uatIon!“^d professionalism. The adequacy of the 
iw cs. however, depends on the particular Instructor. Within his 
general framework students seem to feel they are best PP'Pa^ 
content areas, particularly reading, in learning, and In techniques. 
Innovative practices such as individualization, inquiry, and °P®"" 
classrooms are apparently dealt with to some extent In some prog.ams. 

Content areas that may be lacking from dallreom ?n«?- 

action and group dynamics, (3) self-understanding of ^^ion 

TrcanlzaUcn such as team teaching, nongradedness , and individual i za ion, 

(5) the decision making process involving students, parents, ^ 

and others, (6) functioning in classrooms of 

for implem;nting change, (8) urban education topics such 

culturL, community relations, and institutional change, and (9) class 

room management. 
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5 The knowledge background that students acquire seems to have some 
Lflclency. Neither traditional knowledge nor current knowledge Is 

strong. 

Implications . Some questions that emerge from these conclusions are: 

1. Should the content areas In which programs are deficient or which pre- 
sently receive minor emphasis be given major emphasis? 

2. Should a curriculum design or curriculum P'®" 

Ject matter content as well as other aspects of * . Would 

tlon program exist which could give guidance *° 

some form of a teacher education "curriculum guide serve a useful 
purpose? 

3. Should senior faculty who are expe. ts In various phases J'-®’ ’ 

social studies, urban education, curriculum philosophy, etc.) become 
Involved In programs on a sustained, regular basis? Should senior 
facuUrexperts become the Instrc-.tors of the seminars or courses In 

; some new type of organization? 

4 . Should more time be devoted to seminars or courses so 

can be treated adequately? Should the programs be restructured to 
permit more or longer class sessions? Should methods courses precede 

student teaching? 

Student Teaching 

Conclusions . The following are some of the conclusions that can be drawn 
about student teaching and field experience.; 

1. The student teaching experience Is the single most 

the total teacher education program from students poin 

2 The maior, if not only, factor In determining whether a student teaching 

■ Ixperlence Is a valuable one or not Is whether the 

was "oood" or "bad." Students tend to judge their ent re four year 

teacher education program as successful ^hLoen^^^^ 

the quality of cooperating teacher or teachers to whom they happen to 

Jave'been assigned" With a "good" cooperating 5 ® 

look or become unconcerned about other shortcomings In their programs. 



Students perceive a majority of the cooperating teachers as being 
iJadequatl They feel that many of the cooperating ‘f ^^ers are too 
restrictive and authoritarian, provide little and ambiguous feedback 
aboJt student teaching progress, and are ineffective teachers who 
not current in their practices and knowledge. 

A one-semester student teaching experience Is 

to develop the competencies they feel they need. J''® 

experience Is neither long enough nor varied enough to meet students 

needs. 
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5, The total quantity and quality of field work Is Insufficient. 

6. New forms of supervision are beginning to be employed by Instructors 
but are not widespread. 

Implications . Some of the questions that emerge from these conclusions are: 

1. Should a careful screening program to Identify adequate cooperating 
teachers be developed and Implemented? Should this screen ng Program 
be coupled with an Intensive training program for cooperating teachers? 

2. Should student teaching be extended to two semesters and should students 
have teaching experience In a variety of schools? 

3. Should there be a greater variety of and more extensive 

addition to ^student teaching? Should It begin sooner and last longer? 

4. Should there be more Innovations In supervisory practices . 

teaching placement such as some of those that are beginning to be used 

In student teaching centers? 

STUDENTS 

Conclusions. Conclusions that can be drawn concerning students^comple^ng^ 
teacher education programs In terms of general characteristics are the fol g. 

1 The typical student Is a female between the ages of 20-24, although 
quite likely to be older than 24, who Is white, Is '’®’ * 9 
extent, and whose home Is either In Milwaukee or one of suburbs. 

Chances are 1 of 2 that she Is married, 1 of 3 that she is employed. 

(for approximately 20 hours per week), and 2 of 3 that her g 

did not attend college. Her grade point average Is likely to be 2.B 

2. The manifest needs of the typical student are different , 

experienced teachers. She has a greater need for autonomy, ’ 

change, heterosexuality, and agression, and lesser need for deference, 
order, abasement, and endurance. 

Conclusions In terms of educational Interests, attitudes, and knowledge are: 

3 The typical education student chose teacher education as a program and 
teach! nq as a possible career because she likes children and wants 
be ff serWce ?o the.. Choice is not based on a well thought out clearly 
delineated position. Upon completion of a program, chances are 2 out 
of 3 that she will not wish to tei-ch in an Inner-city school. 

4, Attitudes toward children and youth of the typical teacher 
student are less favorable than teacher educat on students j^® 

This could signal a more realistic, mature attitude toward children or 

simply 3 poorer attitude. 

5, Knowledge acquisition upon completion of the teacher education program 
of the typical student is not extensive. 





Imp! icattons t Several questions that these conclusions raise are: 

1. Should a screening program to Identify the best qualified candidates 
for teacher education programs be developed and Implemented? Do 
students who are admitted to programs possess the characteristics that 
would contribute to teaching success and the advancement of education 
In general? 



2 . 



Should students have a clearer Idea of why they have selected education 
as a field of study and what they plan to do or accomplish when they 
become teachers? Should they have a clearer sense of purpose and 
comm I tment? 



3. Should students have different attitudes toward children and youth than 
they do? 

In summary, one overall conclusion that could be made concerning ^he findings 
of this investigation Is that the teacher education programs In the Department of 
CurrlcuirSS Instruction appear to be attempting to technical y competent 

teachers to assume positions In existing elementary and secondary schools in 
general. Although to some extent topics such as community re at ions, 

?ooms. Institutional change, and others are being dealt 

and student teaching centers are beginning to emerge, in large PP 

that the programs at present do not have a vigorous urban thrust, a future 
orientation emphasis, or a strong experimental posture. 
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u.s. department of health. 

EDUCATION & WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
THIS DOCUMENT HAS BEEN REPRO- 
DUCED EXACTLY AS RECEIVED FROM 
THE PERSON OR ORGANIZATION ORIG- 
INATING IT. POINTS OF VIEW OR OPIN- 
IONS STATED DO NOT NECESSARILY 
REPRESENT OFFICIAL OFFICE OF EDU- 
CATION POSITION OR POLICY. 
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appendix a 
W eekly Log 



I 

NAME 



PROGRAM 



PERIOD COVERED 



Please respond to the followlog 3“«*'»;',°^3t;Tee!c!"%^rlrocrfirarYO^^^^ 
Thant', you. 

'• r.”rr/.fi“i:n :: s:: -s s'fx: ss,"'”™ 



I I . 



Describe the activi ties 
students engaged in or 



. content, and/or materials you 
utilized) during the past week. 



uti 1 i zed 



(or your 



Describe your students were evaluated If evaluation took place during 
the preceding week. 
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NAME 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 
INSTRUCTOR INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 

PROG RAM 



I. Semlnar/Course Work 

(1) In terms of course work, what materials, content, and/or activities 
do you have your students utilize or engage in? 



(2) What Is the sequence or organizational pattern In regard to the mater 
lals, content and/or activities utilized In your course? 




O 
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(3) What skills do you desire your students to acquire or develop os a 
result of their course work? 



(4) What knowledge, Information and/or facts do you desire your students 
to acquire as a result of their course work? 

/ 

I 
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(5) How and by whom are your students evaluated? 



(6) What are the goals or objectives for the course or seminar experience? 
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II. Student Teaching Field Experience 



What are the time, duration and conditions of student teaching; 

tn ter^s of course work does 
long does It last, what type of school wuld a typic 
In, Is there a preferred organizational setting; e.g*, 9 » 

team teaching...? 



f81 What Is the role/s of the student teacher In the classroom " 

observer" or aide - and If a variety of roles ara assumed, how are 

these roles sequenced? 
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" 5 “ 



/Q^ are the roles played by the university supervisor, co-operating 

“e«he?t schoi) aJ.?:.str.tor/s and any other parson assigned soae 
responsibility for the student teaching experience? 






’i 

r 
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(n) What skills do you desire your students to develop or acquire 
result of their student teaching experience? 



(12) How and by whom are your student teachers evaluated? 



f. 

ti 




as a 
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03) What are the goals c; objectives for the student teaching experience? 



Ill, Total Programs 

(14) HOW would you describe the type of teacher you feet your program ts 
trying to educate? 
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(15) What role do you desire your students to assume after they graduate? 



(16) Do you see any Incouraging trends or worthwfWIc Innovations In teacher 
education In the USA or other coutrles? 



o 

ERLC 
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(17) Are you considering or planning to try any Innovations In your program 
at this point? 



(18) What are your over-a 



n goals for students In your program? 
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(19) In vi»/ of your goals for your program, how do you evaluate what you 
program Is currently able to do for, with and/or to students? 



i 

j 

i 

[ 

I 

i 



I 

r 

r 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION 
Student Q.uest lonnal re 



student Name Group/Program 

Student Number__ Instructor/Supervleor 



he^tJ^odl !ou?« and*stud«,? tc».h.ng aemlnar If you 
are rseoondary stident; or to the weekly seminar If you are an Intern. It does 
not refer to any other professional course work. 



1 . 



In what aspect of teaching do you feel best prepared right now? 



i 2. To what do you attribute this confidence? 

f 



f 

f 

i 



3. In what aspects of teaching do you feel least prepared right now? 



ERIC 
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(Questionnaire 



2 



4, To what do you attribute this lack of competence? 



5, Which aspects of your university experience gave you Insight Into teaching? 



6. Which aspects of your university experience should be eliminated from the 
curriculum? 



O 
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7. Whet aspect or topic would you add to the curriculum? 
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Questionnaire 



3 



8 . 



If you could 
select as an 



redesign the university experience you 
Ideal program? Describe It in detail. 



have had what would you 
(Use back If necessary.) 



9. What were the strongest features of your student teaching experience? 



10. What were the weakest features of your student teaching experience? 

j 



II If you were asked to redesign the student teaching 

woulTyou purpose? What would your Ideal student teaching program be? 
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4 



O ^ uestlonnai re 

12. What kind of teacher do you feel the School of Education Is trying to prepare? 



13, When you have your own classroom, what teaching techniques are you particu 
larly Interested In trying? Where did you learn these techniques? 



14. As a new teacher describe what steps you would take In * 1 '^,°'“ 

a new teaching method or technique In a school that Is rather traditional. 



15. If you were asked to grade the total university and 

experience you have had. would you give It an A. B, C. D. or F grade? 
Why would you assign this particular grade? 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION 
STUDENT GROUP INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



DIRECTIONS TO INTERVIEWER: 



^our Job Is to get as much Information on ■* 

topics as you can. Every question need not be asked 
each person, duestlons may be expanded If®" 
necessary. If you perceive something 
be coming out. You may reword any d""*!®"; 

.....tlons with * are espaclally Important to use. 



I. 






I 



2 . 



3 . 



4 . 



5 . 



o 

ERIC 



Personal characteristics 

What reasons do you have for wanting to be a 

What experiences have you had which make you say that? 

DO you plan for a career In education other than for classroom teachers? 

'SS^*wt?^'’the content goals set for your university course or semlner et 

the beginning of this semester? 

Did the Instructor Identify any? What were they? 

Did the students ‘^’t goals, evaluated goal coverage 

HdV 0 you 35 3 group rcdoflnod goBis^ ro sjw » 

Hwe you*kept*to*t*rpre-defIned course outline, or has It evolved 

t“e Snill goals or objective, of your course or seminar? 

“°Slvr5iJ''^‘red as »«eh In the course or 

In the beginning? (If not, say what was , ,emester? 

ikWhat topics have you covered In the course or seminar this semest 

Hivl“nr“‘the activities or experience, you've been P"‘ thr^gh In ^r 
course or semlner seemed like a waste, from this point In time? (Say 

which ones.) . . ... \ 

Have any been of particular value? (Say . memorable In 

Given your four year college experience, what stands out as memoraoie 

your training to be a teacher? 

'''Si"*l^"you think you have to do to plea.e your •".tructor? (Brainstorm.) 
Uhat method will be used In « (List.) 

^*^Ji?ntl*l:ro?t getting fe«lbe.k from pupils? Have you Ieam«l 

anything about using that feedback? What? 

How will your grade for stuoent teaching be figured? 

’’TSit ways would you want your pupil, to be dlffer«.t after having had 
What^would'you^e^wIIIIng to accept es evidence thet you were being 

fui? 80 
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6 . 



7 . 



. t«ch.r d. you f.el I-.t pr.p.r.d risht oow7 
U^«'f«ets of bolng a teacher do you feel most ready to contribute? 

(LiSte) 

or to fit In? (What Is your evidence for that point of view? y 

y:i‘«riSH'’l::;?as.ze, more steeply that you 
ZlSn'^eletlons c^epts. or In basic 
evidence?) Have your personal values been In harmony w 

oS*JSS'’Jl“Ilve IWM as having . vlsl« of ‘Ij* 

(What Is the thrust of the UWH teacher training program?) 



SI 
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Self-Evaluation Questionnaire for Graduated Students 



NAME (OPTIONAL) 
Years taught 



SCHOOL 



G rade Level (s)^ 



UWM Teacher Education Program (l.c., K-3, 1-6, Sec. Ed., etc.) 
Year Graduated 



TOai — 

PI«,. answer each ,f the following questions In relation to your teacher educe- 
tlon program at UWM. 



Strongly Agree Disagree Comments 



1 . 



I received a strong 
theoretical background In 
education. 



2 . 



I received a strong prac- 
tical background in 
techniques and methods 
of teaching. 



3. 



I learned how to write 
lesson plans. 



4. 



I learned how to plan a 
unit. 



5. 



I learned how to motivate 
chi Idren. 



6 . 



I learned how to adopt 
plans to children's needs 
and Interests as these 
became apparent during a 
lesson or activity. 



7. 



i learned appropriate 
methods and technlquesfcr 
evaluating children's 
progress. 



8 . 



I learned how to con- 
tribute to the profes- 
sional advancement of the] 
staff. 



o 
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1 acquired skill In 
analyzing and evaluating 
my teaching. 
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Strongly 
Agree 
1 



Agree Disagree 
2 3 



Strongly 

Disagree 

4 



Comnents 

_i 



ERIC 



10. I acquired knowledge 
about current issues 
and problems in educa- 
tion* 

ii* I gained understanding 
of the community and its 
relation to school* 

12* I learned about the 

supportive services and 
facilities available to 
teachers * 

13, I acquired a strong back- 
ground in subject-matter 
areas. 

14* I acqui red an adequate 
background in methods for 
teaching various content 
areas* 

15, I learned about the 
school's professional 
structure and operating 
methods* 

16* I acquired skill in class- 
room management tech- 
niques and methods* 

17, I acquired knowledge 
about learning and 
development of children 
or youth* 

18. I learned about ways for 
contributing to profes- 
sional growth of the 
staff* 

19* My experiences at UWM 
helped me to be an 
innovative teacher* 

20* I received a better 

preparation for teaching 
than other teachers i am 
aware of (from other 
schools of education). 
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Strongly Agree 
Agree 

1 2 



DIsegree Strongly Comments 
Disagree 
if 



21. My UWM supervisor and 
Instructor were 
generally effective 
and helpful, 

22* 1 would rate the 

program I was In as 
generally successful. 

23. I enjoyed the program 
I was In. 

24. I enjoyed my student 
teaching experiences. 



GENERAL COMMENTS ! 

1 If vou were to grade the teacher education program you were In, would you 
'• V Bfro. or F7 Would you brUfly your .nswer. 

2. In wh« a.p«t/s of teaching were you best prepared by your teacher education 
program? 

3. in what aspect/, of teaching were you least prepared by your teacher educa- 
tion program? 

I, was there anything In your teacher education pr^ram which you foal might 
• be ellmlMtS to Mke room for son* other needed experience? 

5. What experlances would have added to your teacher education program? 

DICACC reel pRri: ta HAKE ANY ADDITIONAL COMMENTS YOU FEEL ARE NEEOp OR 
mIwT^BE^HELPFUL including COMMENTS ABOUT THIS FORM AS A METHOD FOR 
COLLECTING INFORMATION ABOUT UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS. 



Thank you for participating In the evaluation. 



ERIC 
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Student Teacher Evaluation auestlonnaire for Cooperating Teachers 



NAME 



SCHOOL 



UWH Group or Program viorked with most recently^ 
Number of years you have taught^ 



How many years have you worked with student teachers? 



le 



2e 



3e 



k. 



5. 



6e 



Strongly Agree Disagree Strongly Comments 
Agree Disagree 



The student/s I worked 
with had a strong 
theoretical background 
In education. 

The student/s I worked 
with had a strong prac- 
tical background In 
techniques and methods 
of teaching. 

The student/s I worked 
with knew how to write 
lesson plans. 

The student/s I worked 
with knew how to plan 
a unit. 

The student/s I worked 
with knew how to 
motivate children. 



o 
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The student/s I worked 
with knew how to adapt 
their plans to chlldren/s 
needs and Interests as 
these became apparent 
during a lesson or 
activity. 

7. The student/s I worked 
with knew appropriate 
methods and techniques 
for evaluating children’s 
progress. 

8, The student/s I worked 
with were able to con- 
tribute to the profes- 
slonal advancement of 
the staff. 
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Strongly Agree Disagree Strongly Comments 
Anr«e Disagree 




3 k 5 



9. The student/s 1 worked 

with were Interested In 
analyzing and evaluating 
their own teaching. | 

10. The student/s 1 worked 
with were knowledgeable 
about current Issues 
and problems In educa- 
tion. 

11. The student/s 1 worked 
with attempted to under- 
stand the community In 
which the school Is 
located. 

12. The student/s I worked 
with made an attempt to 
learn about the support- 
ive services and facil- 
ities available to 
teachers* 

13. The student/s I worked 
with had a strong back- 
ground In subject-matter 
areas. 

14. The student/s 1 worked 
with had an adequate 
background In methods 
for teaching various 
content areas. 

15. The student/s I worked 
with attempted to under^ 
stand the school's 
professional structure 
and operating methods. 

16. The student/s I %#orked 
with were proficient In 
classroom management 
techniques and methods. 

17. The student/s I worked 
with were Interested In 
the children they were 



working with. 
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* 

I 

i 



18 . 



19 . 



20 . 



21 . 



22 . 



23. 



Ik, 



The student/s I worked 
with were able to 
contribute positively 
to the professional 
growth of the staff. 

The student/s I worked 
with were Innovative 
teachers* 

The student/s I worked 
with were better prepared 
for teaching than are 
other student teachers 
I am aware of (from 
other education schools.) 

The university personnel 
I worked with were 
generally helpful to 
their students. 

I would rate the program 
I worked with as general 1 
successful. 

I enjoyed working with 
this program. 

I enjoyed working with 
my student/s. 




GENERAL COMMENTS; 



i. 



If you were to grade 
you give It an A» B, 



the teacher education program you worked with, would 
C, 0, or F? Would you briefly explain your answer. 



2. In what aspect/s of teaching was your student best prepared by his teacher 
education program. 



}. In wh.t of twiching w.s your studwt I».t prep.red by hi. teacher 

education program. 






4 . 



5 . 




Is there anything In the student 
might be el iminated to make room 



*s teacher education program which you feel 
for some other needed experience? 



What «.p.rl.Be.. *<ou1d you add to th. .tudwt*. ta.ch.r «)ue.tIon progremf 



PLEASE FEEL 
BE HELPFUL 
INFORMATION 
evaluation. 



lEE TO rntll ANY AODITIONAL CONHEim YOUKEL ARE 
:LUDING comments about this form as a method for COLIECTING 

lOUT UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS. Thank you for participating In the 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION 
Student Information Fonp 



Di rectlons: 



Please provide the following requested Information. We realize that 
t™. ^..tlons .r. p2r.».l and there mey be » 
your part to answer them. As complete answers as poss 
appreciated, however. 



I. 



General 

NAME 






STUDENT NUMBER 










PHONE 




PROGRAM 




5NSTPMrTfiR-SHPERVlS0R „ 




AGE 


SEX 


MARRI ED 


CHILDREN 


(no.) 



1 1 , Education 

LIST OF SCHOOLS ATTENDED: 



ELEMENTARY 



NAME 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


CITY 


STATE 


NAME 
HIGH SCHOOL 


CITY 


STATE 


NAME 

WHAT WAS THE SIZE 
COUEGE 


CITY 

OF YOUR SENIOR CLASS? 


STATE 


NAME CITY 

UNDERGRADUATE GRADE POINT AVERAGE TO DATE,. 


STATE 
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Information Form 



Ml. Employment 

LIST THE JOBS WHICH YOU HOLD AND HAVE HELD FROM PRESENT TO PAST (Be^s^specifi 



description “ 


hours per WEEK 


DATES 


DESCRIPTION 


H P W 


DATES 


■ DESCRIPTION 


hTw 


DATES 


nPsr.RiPTiQN 


fTTw 


DATES 



IV. FamI 1y Background 

IN WHAT TYPE OF COMMUNITY HAVE YOU LIVED THE LONGEST? 

A. RURAL SMALL CITY SUBURBAN 

25,000 or less ■ 

25 to 50,000 



URBAN 



B. 



50 to 100,000 



100.000 to 500,000 . 

500.000 to 1,000,000_ 
Oyer 1,000,000 



MIDDLE CLASS 



C. HAS THE MAJORITY OF YOUR LIFE BEEN SPENT IN THE GREATER MILWAUKEE 
AREA? 

YES NO 

WOULD YOU DESCRIBE YOUR BACKGROUND AS; 

UPPER-CLASS ___ UPPER-MIDDLE CLASS 

LOWER-MIDDLE CLASS LOWER CLASS 

WHAT WAS THE HIGHEST DEGREE OR GRADE LEVEL IN SCHOOL COMPLETED BY: 

FATHER MOTHER 

WHAT IS YOUR RACE AND ETHNIC BACKGROUND? 



WHAT IS YOUR RELIGION PREFERENCE? 



information Form 
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V. Persona 1 Interests 

GIVEN TIME WHEN YOU ARE NOT IN CLASS, WORKING, OR STUDYING. WHAT KINDS OF 
THINGS DO YOU ENJOY DOING? 



VI • Professional Goals 

WHAT TYPE OF SCHOOL DO YOU PIAN TO (OR WANT TO) TEACH IN? RANK IN ORDER OF 
PREFERENCE (I ■ FIRST CHOICE, 2 - SECOND CHOICE, ETC.) 

URBAN - INNER-CITY 

URBAN - OUTER-CITY 

SUBURBAN 

smil CITY 



RURAL 
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APPENDIX G Information Form 

IF YOU DO NOT PIAN TO TEACH, WHAT 00 YOU PIAN TO DO AFTER GRADUATION? 



BRIEFLY DESCRIBE WHY YOU ARE WORKING ON A DEGREE IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION AND 
IN THE PARTICULAR AREA OF EDUCATION YOU ARE PURSUING. 
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KNOWLEDGE INSTRUMENT 
PROGRAM EVALUATION COMMITTEE 



Remarks: 

- n!T,“ '"su «... 

““ s‘!K”-e: “s s.r. 

you have no idea at all. 



Directions: 

Put the letter of the correct answer on your answer sheet 
Do not write on the booklet of questions. 

00 NOT answer questions for which you have EXCEPT, etc. 

BEWARE of questions with wordings Including LEAST. NOT. MOST. EXCtn, etc, 
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1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



Of the following, the one that LEAST describes a principle of classroom 
motivation Is that 



5 . 



(A) 

(B) 
(0 
( 0 ) 



the motivation should be brief , u t - 

the motivation should bo related to the new work being 
the motivation should bo related to the experiences of the pupils 
ln?e“lt tn the subject for Its <«n sake Is always an adequate 

motivation 



In order to Implement the alms and objectives of the Junior high school, 
the science teacher should NOT 

(A) make certain to study each child as an individual and provide for 

the normal, bright, and slow learners f.-ids of 

(B) encourage and help pupils to explore and sample the fields of 

biology, geology, and zoology 

(C) assist all pupils In a cqui ring competence In Independent y 

through effective study habits 
(0) encourage all pupils to go on to college 

Of the following, the problems which are of LEAST value In stimulating 
real thinking are those 

Toi :Th'lfh Tu?".: ’sol:: l: “^w^r^blch has been thom.ughIy practiced 

V> :^i:rpup??:”’an:::“::w: ?:::ff.d.nt data 

of the following statements concerning questioning, which one Is NOT 
consistent with current thinking? 

(A) Some questions, though perfect In form, may challenge only a 
limited number of pupils 

(B) Vague and IncompUite questions tend to confuse pupils. 

c answers do not affort all pupils an opportun ty to think. 

(0) Questions starting with "why" and "how" should generally be 
avoided* 

The BEST homework assignment to assist pupils to prepare for a test 
which one of the following? 

TbI :: “11 r p%bt.::’id«,ticai t. thos, th.t wm .ppe.r 

(0 °tl i^II^SL to prepare a sat of question, they think should appear 

(D) tl tdl’thln the scope of the test and to assign **‘“*'' 

' ' references and specific practice materiel covering the scope 
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6. Of the following, the MOST '"T»rtant factors to be enphaslzed In discussing 
occupations with elementary school children are 

(A) training requirements and abilities to be developed 
national and local labor trends r 

(c) attitudes and feelings about various evels 
(D) salary and promotional possibilities In relation to abilities 

7. Of these statements concerning grouping, select the one which Is CONTSARY 
to present-day thinking* 

(A) In a social studies class, grouping enables the teacher to meet 

(B) oi ?ivtSwrrt«ts may be used as one of the bases for 

(C) Tea™he?s^'hoSId avoid J^^epr^^Ht'for^hrrert’of the year. 

(D) Once In a group, a pupil should be kept mere to 

8. Standardized achievement tests are characterized by all of the followl g 
principles EXCEPT; 

(A) they often show differing results, depending upon the particular 

(B) thSJ a[e^adm?nlster^ In accordance with uniform procedures 
Indicated In the manual of Instructions 

foi C ar.*sro™3 tra!«NancV2?th standard procedures Indicated 
in the manual of Instructions. 

9, Of the following statements about marks, the one which Is NOT 
Is: 

(A^ Excessive enmhasis on marks may cause the pupil to cons I do 
^ ^ !^rk ^re lU^rtant than the material to be learned. 

(B) The pupil may rely too heavily on mere memory In order to ge 

(C) oicasltMliy. overemphasis on marks may , 

(D) Marks based solely on written tests give a " 

pupil's achievement, because they are always objective. 

10. Which one of the following statements concerning skills and drills Is 
NOT true? 

(A) To maintain skills In mathematics. It *» provide 

distributed practice of a variety of processes, the 

^R^ Traditinnallv "drill" has meant the routine application of the 
Uw ^? "exercise" 1 -practice" Involve, repetition In a 

(0 Td^Slelrliu?- »;t be mad. for helping the learner to be 

(D) ATVpn'.'tnTcCXld be given: the same drill In a givm. 

Skill. i 



o 
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11, A temporary psychological adjustment wherein one attributes one's faults, 
weaknesses, and wishes to others Is called 

(A) regression (B) projection (C) repression (D) sublimation 

12. Of the following, a technique that la especially 

Inter-pupll relationships In a group or classroom situation Is the 



(A) anecdotal record 

(B) sociogram 



C) Rorschach Test 
|d) Thematic Apperception Test 



13, A test which measures that which It sets out to measure Is said to be 
which one of the following? 

(A) consistent (B) subjective (C) valid (D) reliable 

14. A pupil has acid splashed on his face. The teacher washes the affected 
area and then should 



(A) send the pupil home 
B) report the accident to the principal 
ic) send for an ambulance 
(D) call the parent on the phone 



V 

t 



15. In a science class where the majority of P“P"» 

85. great emphasis should be placed on which of the foil g 

(A) game-1 Ike activities for sensory-motor training 

(B) committee reports based on group research 

16. A teacher wrote anecdotal observations about some of the 

her classroom. Of the following, the BEST example of anecdotal 

comments Is; 

(A) Cannot take responsibility; there probably Is Insufficient supervision 

fBl LTinan*bought candy for all the children again; she Is so thoughtful. 
Ic) clr"l*; behavior probably reflects the conflict In her home; today 

she threw an eraser at tom and spit at Mary. iut>«ned 

(D) Mark did not participate In reading todays he just sat and listened 

as h® rwd a comic book behind hli own book# 

17. Of the following, the one which Is generally considered by experts In 
learning theory to be essential to learning Is 



ft/ motivation 
|b) at least average Intelligence 



(0 

( 0 ) 



a competent teacher 
ability to read 
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18. 



19. 



Johnny tells his teacher that he and his friends have f on 

exams In class. Of the following, the BEST Immediate course for the 

teacher to pursue Is to 

(A) report this to the appropriate school authorities 

(B) point out to Johnny that this Is not desirable behavior 

(C) tend to disbelieve other things Johnny te Is him 

(D) try to understand why Johnny Is telling him this 

The theorists who hold that learning to read !"™ '****“'"* 
first. learning details later, and then learning without awareness or 

details, are referred to as 



(A) gestaltlsts 

(B) behavlorlsts 



(C) existentialists 

(D) neo-Freud I an I sts 



20 . 



21 



Of the following, which one should occur LEAST In a pupil's cumulative 
record? 

(A) grades and test data 

(3) life history and anecdotal data 

(C) data on physical growth and development 

(D) Interpretation and opinion 

The method whereby a teacher Is able to study. 

period of time, the typical behavior of children at different stages 
development. Is called the 



(A) cross-sectional approach 

(B) longitudinal approach 



(C) experimental approach 

(D) analytical approach 



22 When a dog learns to withdraw his foot from a grid at j 

bet" tn" I" doing so. avoids the electric shock, the bell Is considered 



(A) the unconditioned stimulus 

(B) the condl tloned stimulus 



(C) the unconditioned response 
(0) the condl tloned response 



23. Of the following statements, the most valid negative criticism of oral 
reading during group work Is that 

(A) some children are unnerved by It 

(B) It Is an outmoded technique 

(C) some pupils are held back by being required to keep the place 

(0) pupils dislike reading aloud 

2k. Of the following concepts, the one LEAST consonant with John Dewey's 
philosophy of education Is 

(A) learning through experience 

(B) extrinsic motivation u* «. 

fC) emphasis on the learner rather than on the subject 

(D) democracy and pragmatism 
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25. All of the following »tatements concerning standardized testing are true, 
EXCEPT: 

(A) The operation of chance factors can bring about variations In 

(B) VnVuVduB} tests are more likely to be valid In a given case than 

(C) The results of first-grade tests are likely to years. 

(D) Id tests should be administered more than once during the K 6 years. 

26. Studies dealing with stability of Id's of culturally deprived children 
who stay In underprivileged environments show 

(A) a steady decline In median score with age 

(B) a stable Id although below the national average t-dividual 

(C) an unpredictable direction of average Id score due to Indl vidua 

differences 

(D) slight Increase In Id score due to exposure to TV. radio, etc. 

27. All of the following are averages commonly used In treating educational 
data except 

(A) mean (B) mode (0 median (0) frequency 

28. In the modern program of teaching mathematics, drill 

(A) Is unnecessary 

(B) Is more Important than It ever was 

(C) should come after understanding has been acquired 

(D) Is not necessary below grade 3 

29. In a class for adolescent children. It Is observed that a negative 
correlation exists between CA and Id. This means that 

(A) there Is no relationship between CA and . 

(B) there Is a negligible relationship f 

(C) children with the higher CA's often have the 

(D) children with the higher CA's often have the lower Id s 

30. Late yesterday ®vi|“cntW attlckcd°atlothe?^hI Id" 

:rp“.rlnt*'rl.r 'rhl’t:i:irr*.L.d qu.n tn. d.,turh,n« 

and 



;a) send him to the princ pal 

(b) talk with him after class about the 

(C) refer the case to child guidance specialists 

(D) send a note home to his mother 



t 
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31. 



32. 



In the course of a conversation with the parent of a child j" class. 

she Indicates that she "cannot ^ho^ " *You*should 

brothers and sisters all had good marks In school. You 

TbI Un^r'jh^rsrani'tSdr^^^^^^^^^ -®— 

S MIC S.’lr.r7h 

In general, the language development of girls Is 

(A) more rapid than that of boys 

(B) less rapid than that of boys 

IS) rrS'rSS«5'’tMS't^rof boys In oral communication, but slower 
In written communication. 

Of the following, the most Important determinant of a favorable learn g 
environment Is the 

(A) physical setting of the classroom 

(C) ^nterpersoJa’l**re’in^^ In the classroom 

(0) age range of the children 

s^*rosra'rok:l;'i?«s! “ 

teacher should 

8 ! .. - 



33. 



35. 



Hary and Helen «ch have an » 

Mary has a reading grade of 3.4 and Helen a reaama s 

These data suggest that 



(A) 

(B) 
(0 
( 0 ) 



rcr-K 

sm;; MsrMirst'Mr MX- «• — 

results 



discipline as 

Isi :::?ir.%rr:i:r.s.:rsn.’^ 

(0 d.Y.lop«l over a long parlod through understanding, 

kindness, firmness, and »- adults In authority. 

(0) iwedlate and unquestioning obedience to aduus in 
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37 Of the following statements about unusually bright or gifted young 
children, the one which Is INCORRECT Is that they are 

(A) generally superior In size, muscular control and 9«n«ra1 health ^io 
others of the same age , , j 

usually one-sided In their emotional development rhiidren 

(C) usuSl W nSt eccentric, not queer, and no more unstable than children 

of "average" mental ability 

(D) often difficult to Identify at an early age 

38. Of the following purported characteristics of slow learners, the one 
which Is usually true Is that they are 

(A) as much Interested In gaining recognition and success in school as 
faster learners are 

Icl u:ur!m:vrt"eS*iylas“lcs that require constant repetition and 
(0) isS:ny“CTfrr''w%heIr chronological peers In physical development 

39. Good teacher-pupil planning In a class entails 

(A) acceptance of all pupil suggestions 

(B) strict adherence to the plan ...it-/, e..cetnn 

fc? the teacher’s playing a minor role In the planning 

(0) teacJfr aSH ^Ls^v^uatlon of their success In achieving the 

plan 

1)0. In current educational philosophy and practice, guidance Is considered 
to be 

(A) the province of the trained practitioner exclusively 

(B) a matter of relatively minor Importance 

(C) the concern of all teachers 

(0) a matter for agencies other than the school 

41. Among the contributions made by the "Gestalt" psychologists Is 
that 

V> isS 

(S) ea^'’*f«“^5"^f^h^b^i^n msl bHrovIded «Ith appropriate 

exercl se 

42. Of the following suggested approaches to the problem of the restless 
'.hi Id, the best Is that he should be 

(A) required to sit still for disciplinary reasons 

(C) g'l^ t”?SSrdM*"irw?tttm v«>rk to ke^ him occupied 

(D) permitted to get up and move around at will 
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43. It Is generally held that children frequently do not like poetry because 

li 

content Is destroyed 
(D) the rhythm Is too regular 

rr.tir.fr. r ;rtrr..~TS. 

agencies. This would suggest that 

(Al the club Is potentially longer-lived than the gang 

i; ire^r«. 

than those of the club program do 



45. 



Of the following, ‘'’‘'•»n*'‘'**idoU«.Krls'" 

an Individual's status In a group of pre-adolescent boys 



(A) Intelligence 

(B) physical ability 



(0 

( 0 ) 



school marks 
language development 



46. 



In order to use standardized test results as a basis for a r«»dlal 
program for a class, a teacher should 



(A) 

(B) 



use the average grade score made by the class to determine the 
level at which to begin Instruction 

ule'"thrrt^*iaM*e5 Jj'pipni »Mig1h"''hlShesrslore, to determine 

the topics which need emphasis , , . j < 4 eso«inn en 

analyze the Items that most frequently failed to develop 

Inventory of common errors 



47. 



A psychological report Indicates that a student hes been given a 
Rorschach test. This was used to 



(A) test mental ability 

(B) discover Interests 



(C) determine artistic talent 

(0) evaluate personality adjustment 



48. 



First In order of time, In the history of American education came the 



(A) high school 

(B) Latin grammar school 



(C) academy 

(0) normal school 



49. The Intensive study of Individuals over a fairly long period of 
represents the 



(A) cross-sectional approach 

(B) longitudinal approach 



(C) clinical approach 
(0) biographical approach 
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50. 



During the el»«entary school years, boys generally exceed girls In 



(A) rote memory 

(B) number manipulation 



(C) word building 

(D) use of English 



Alice, the one that Is best Is to 

(A) handle the classroom situation so as to encourage Alice to relax 

(B) call on Alice suddenly to avoid speaks 

(C) urge Alice to concentrate carefully °h of easily 

(0) have Alice change her handedness through a series of east y 

graded exercises 

52. Which of the following procedures would you expect to Increase the 
reliability of a test? 

(A) Increasing the length of the test 

(B) Increasing the number of people tes.ed 

(C) Increasing the number of types of Items J 

(D) Increasing the homogeneity of the group tested 

53. The visual defects of children tend to be overlooked by teachers because 

(A) visual defects rarely -kveical traits 

1b 3 most visual defects are compensated for by ®**'®*^ P f .hnlr 

(C) “ud«n often learn to make temporary accomnmdatlon to their 

(D) vls«l dffS*ts cannot be detect«l without clinical examination 

54. Studies of the early history of gifted children reveal that. In 
general, they begin to walk 

,« r.:'» r.-i.ruicCs. 



"Transfer of training" occurs more fully among 



(A) morons 

(B) dull Individuals 



(C) bright Individuals 
(0) normal Individuals 




3. 



4. 



APPENDIX I 

The Manifest Needs Associated With Each of the 15 EPPS Variables Are! 

something of great tb'^ngs better than others, 

difficult problems and puxties, to be able to «o lOings oe 

to write a great novel or play. 

2, def Deference: To get oJheJ^ 

think, to follow Instructions and do what '* ^ leadership 

to tell others that they have done a good Jo^ to ®cce^ t 
of others, to read about great men. to conform to custom and avo 
unconventional, to let others make decisions. 

ord Order: To have written work neat to*^keep things neat 

lu^^fgrmMS'eflnul :i::%rea11nivrvenhlng; arranged so 
that they run smoothly without change. 

U C •.ikiMo-. To sav Witty and clever things, to tell amusing Jokes and 
exh Exhibition: To say wiccy «nu a.ic exoarlences, to have others 

stories, to talk about personal to see what 

notice and comment upon one s J ^ peMonaI*achlevaments, to be 

.rx: 

of, to ask questions others cannot answer. 

aut Autonomy: To be able to o°™ “J,Vln";^Mn^d«Istonr‘to°"fe.rrr« 

rt’or: i^Klrl^l'crx Thisri^^posulons of authority, to 

avoid responsibilities and obligations. 

6. aff Affiliation: To be loyal to ^'‘^"**j^j,J*p5'*[o’|^ke"as many friends 

to do things for friends, to form new 'P lu,® , „|th friends rather 

as possible, to share things with friends, to do things «lt 
thalTalone, to form strong attachments, to write letters 

7. Int Intraceptlon: To analyze om's 

and understanding about P«"°"®' *° ,“h.erful ly, to be helped 

srrrrs r SrrSieS: rSaer^J^e?: n:?"sofrr:.en Xie IS sick, to 
have a fuss made over one when hurt. 



5. 
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^ I ulevf to be a leader In groups 

9, dom Dominance: To argue for one s ^ m-uers as a leader, to be elected 

to which one belongs, to b^ega^d by to settle 

or appointed chairman of ^onwlttees, to ^ke g P , f^u^nce others to 

arguments and disputes between PJ^Hctlons of others, to tell 

do what one wants, to supervise and direct the actions 

others how to do their Jobs# 

10. aba Abasement! To feel guilty ^en one does s»e^^^^^ 

blame when things do not go right, to f« punishment for 

11. nur Nurturance! To help Tt'®"*'* lJjjT jJ*and sympathy, to forgive others, 

less fortunate, to treat others with kUdness sy„.pathl 2 e 

to do small favors for others, to be g^ ^t affection toward 

:ij:rtr:"hte :jSe^r^o°nJlU1; r about personal problems. 

12. chg Change; To do new and ^'^fermt thlng^^to^travel^^^ 

to experience novelty and ^ places, to try new and different 

j“s!'’lo®J.;v“aS^*ut th"e“ountry and live In different places, to participate 
In new fads and fashions# 

13. end Endurance: T® keep at a Job untM p*at'a'^ziie or problem until 

Ttr:st^;drtr:;^ " 

late working In order to 9 «t a J . ! ^en though It may seem as If 

”„;*S°ro;r«:"rSlrn; Interrupted whl le at work. 

14. het Heterosexuality: .^o out wUh^ someone of 

In social activities w th the jposite s^jo^ 

»n"«ra;twe\^^ S^or-rp^j: rvil^nr-f" nlJen 

^Ims*. rtf view to tell others what one 

accounts of violence# 
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